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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


COWLES AND COULTER’S SPRING FLORA ... . . 60 cents 


By HENRY C. COWLES, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Plant Ecology, University of Chicago, and 
JOHN GAYLORD COULTER, Ph. D., Author of Plant Life and Plant Uses. 

Edition with Coulter’s Plant Life and Plant Uses . é 4 “ $1.50 

Edition with Andrews’s Practical Botany. > < : . : 1.50 











This manual has been prepared to meet the needs of | 145 are trees and shrubs and 85 are herbs. 
high school pupils in spring term botany courses. It has native plants are included. 
the advantage cf being brief and compact and yet it con- which includes every plant described in the book. Such a 
tains about all of the flowering plants that any class is comprehensive key makes it possible to run down and to 
likely to study in the spring. Wild native plants of special identify a plant very quickly. One hundred and forty 
ecological importance throughout the North Central and plants are illustrated by drawings prepared especially for 
Eastern States have been included. Descriptions of 330 this book. These illustrations add materially to the at- 
species in 190 genera and 70 families are given: of these tractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 


Only wild 
There is one analytical key 








BELDING’S ACCOUNTS AND ACCOUNTING PRACTICE . . 90 cents 


By ALBERT G. BELDING, First Assistant, High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y., formerly 
Dean of Department of Foreign Commerce, Higher Commercial School, Kobe, Japan. 


A first year textbook for high schools, based on the 


the pupil easily and quickly in the comparatively few prin. 
growing idea among commercial teachers that the quickest 


ciples of accounting procedure and teaches him to under- 
and best results in the teaching of account keeping can be stand clearly the adaptations of those principlesto business 
obtained by the use of the ledger oraccount method. It transactions before requiring him to record such transact- 
also reflects the widespread opinion that the economic prin- ions. The construction, ofganization and interpretation of 
ciples underlying all business transactions should, as far accounts and the balance sheet are given due attention, and 
as the record is concerned, be understood and kept con- are clearly presented in connection with appropriate exer- 
Stantly in mind by the student. This is the only book that cises. A great variety of practical exercises are provided 
logically teaches doubie entry by the account method. Its in connection with all the discussions. The narrative ex- 
treatment and development are original and make for trained ercises are for the most part short, and the transactions 
intellects rather than for bookkeeping machines. It grounds involved reflect actual business conditions. 








TALES AND VERSE FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT . . . 60 cents 


Chosen and arranged by HANSON HART WEBSTER and FANNY E. COE, Teacher of English in the 
Boston Normal School. 


This new supplementary reader for.the upper grammar Introduction to the Author gives contemporary accounts of 
grades contains the most interesting and exciting episodes Scott and his home and family by such writers as Lockhart 
from Scett’s novels, together with some of his best poetry, and Washington Irving. A map of England and Scotland 
carefully selected and arranged for children’s reading. The shows the places made famous by Scott's works. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


_ New York Cincinnati 
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- ‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


+1 —_-__ 
. 


x - 
‘THE TORPEDOING OF NEU- 
TRAL MERCHANTMEN. 


Two American ships and two Nor- 
wegian ships were among the first 
victims of the German “war. zone 
Norwegian . steamer 

lridge, which was sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine off Folkestone, was 
bound from one neutral port to: an- 
other, and bore the word “Norway 
in large letters on her sides. But 
this made no difference: the sub- 
marine was out to destroy some- 
thing, and sank the Belridge with- 
out investigation or warning. The 

Norwegian steamer Regin was at 


“anchor off the Kent coast when a 


German submarine .torpedoed her, 
and she sank in twelve minutes, the 
crew barely escaping with their 
lives. The American steamer Eve- 
lyn, laden with cotton and headed 
for Bremen, was sunk bv a mine 
in the North sea, and some of her 
crew are missing. The American 
‘steamer Carib, also laden with cot- 
ton, was torpedoed northwest of 
Heligoland. e German Admi- 
ralty claims that both ships were off 
the course prescribed in the “war 
zone” order; but they were neutral 
ships, pursuing legitimate trade, and 
even if they had been enemy mer- 
chantmen, they were entitled to in- 
vestigation and warning before be- 
ing ruthlessly sent to the bottom of 
the sea. 
AT THE DARDANELLES. 


The attack of the combined Bri- 
tish and French fleets upon the forts 
which guard the Dardanelles is the 
most important naval operation of 
the war. The straits are narrow 
and crooked, they are lined on both 
sides with powerful forts, and they 
are heavily mined. In the past, hos- 
tile ships have found them as hard 
to get out of as to enter. If the at- 
tempt succeeds, it will pretty surely 
lead to two important political re- 
sults.: It will wipe out the little that 
is left of Turkey in Europe, and it 
will give Russia its long-coveted ac- 
‘cess to the Mediterranean—a hoon 
which it might have had at the end 
of the Russo-Turkish war years ago, 
had not England been at that time 
strongly opposed to it. Incidentally 
it will release for the use of the 
allies Russia’s great grain supplies, 
which have now no outlet. 

THE DUTCH GUARDING 

' THEIR FRONTIERS. 


Warned by the melancholy expe- 
rience of Belgium, the Dutch are 
keeping a watchful guard upon their 
frontiers. For months—practically 
ever since the war began—Dutch 
soldiers have patrolled the boundary, 
only a few yards away from the 
German guards on the Belgian side. 
So near were the two patrols that 
they often paced side by side, until 
recently increasing irritation caused 
by this proximity resulted in orders 
separating the patrols by a distance 
of one hundred yards. Anyone who 
ventures into this narrow strip of 
land runs the risk of being shot. On 
both sides of the frontier, there are 
trenches and gun emplacements, 
those in Dutch territory being so 
placed as to guard against any sur- 
prise inroad into the Netherlands, 
and defended by strong bodies of 
troops, while those on the opposite 
“side face away from the Dutch fron- 


. tier, and are evidently intended to 


shelter the German army ima pos- 
sible retreat. The place of gravest- 
danger is the narrow strip of Hol- 


’ Jand at the south, which is bounded 


on the west by Belgium and on the 
east by Germany. If the Germans 
were retreating, they would pretty 
surely try to cross this strip; and 
Holland is doing its best to guard 
against this contingency. 


MR. TAFT’S COUNSEL. 


The address of ex-President Taft 
on’ Washington’s Birthday dealt with 
the existing international responsi- 
bilities of the United States with a 
moderation and good sense which 
have attracted wide attention; and 
his cautions against any unneutral 
acts or utterances sounded a needed 
note of warning. Mr. Taft protested 
against extreme criticism of the Pre- 
sident; deprecated all attempts to 
bring the European questions into 
American politics; and praised the 
President for his refusal to make 
protests against the conduct of 
either set of belligerents in its re- 
lation to international law or the 
Hague conventions. In particular, 
he showed that the proposed em- 
bargo upon the sale of arms and am- 
munition, which has been urged as 
in the interest of neutrality, would 
be a most unneutral act, as a change 
in established rules which would in- 
ure to the advantage of one group 
of belligerents, and also as a policy 
which, if it were pursued against 
us when we were driven to war, 
would leave us helpless. To enforce 
this point, he cited our experience 
in the Spanish war, in which so many 
Americans seem to have forgotten. 


HUSTLING THE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS THROUGH. 


Congress has been busy the past 
week, hustling the appropriation 
bills through at top speed and with 
very little scrutiny, in the effort to 
get through its business and avert an 
extra session of the new Congress. 
The army appropriation bill, carry- 
ing $101,000,000, went through fhe 
Senate without a dissenting vote. 
There was.some discussion over the 
fortifications bill, but this was -be- 
cause some of the senators from the 
inland states could not see any ne- 
cessity for providing coast defences 
for the seaboard cities. One of the 
most curious incidents of the clos- 
ing days was an attempt on the part 
of the labor unions to persuade Con- 
gress to appropriate $290,000, to pay 
the fines imposed on the Danbury 
hatters labor union under the recent 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Such a proceeding 
would make an interesting prece- 
dent. 


A RECORD-BREAKING CON- 
GRESS. 

The Sixty-Third Congress has 

broken all records for continuous 


legislative performance. It was con- 
vened only one month and three 


. days after the inauguration of Pre- 


sident Wilson; was held in session 
until the special session merged in 
the regular session in December, 
1913, and then on, with out a break, 
until October 24, 1914; and, after a 
brief respite of seven weeks, reas- 
sembled on the first Monday of De- 
cember, and has been kept in ses- 
sion until the expiration of its legal 
term. Twenty-one months and a 
half out of a possible twenty-four is 
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a surprising achieyement, from the 
point of view of physical endurance. 
Incidentally, it attests President. Wil- 
son’s tenacity of purpose; for his is 
the will which has kept Congress on 
its job in this unprecedented way. 
The new Congress is not likely to 
be either so laborious or so sub- 
missive, 


THE NEW TRADE BOARD. 


President Wilson, after taking 
five months to reflect upon the com- 
position of the Trade Board provided 
for by the federal: trade commission 
law, sent his nominations to the 
Senate on the twenty-second of 
February, only ten days before the 
expiration of the term of Congress. 
As the new board is to have large 
powers over business and trade con- 
ditions, international as well as na- 
tional, and a great deal depends upon 
the experience and fairness of its 
members, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that there should have been dis- 
satisfaction on the Republican side 
of the Senate, when it was found that 
there was no Republican representa- 
tion in the board as designated by 
the President. There were three 
Democrats, Davies of Wisconsin, 
Hurley of Illinois and Harris of 
Georgia; a Progressive Republican, 
Parry of Seattle, Washington, and 
Rublee of Néw Hampshire, a Pro- 
gressive, but no regular Republican 
in the group. 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EX- 
POSITION. 


In spite of the great war, and in 
spite of business agitations and dis- 
turbances, the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position opened brilliantly on the 
appointed day, the twentieth day of 
February. Every building was com- 
plete and every exhibit in place, and 
the number of visitors on the open- 
ing day was far in excess of that at 
any previous exposition in this coun- 
try. While most of the great Euro- 
pean nations are not participating, 
and the anticipated displays of war- 
ships was not realized. no less than 
forty-two countries are represented, 
and the total value of the displays is 
estimated at $350,000,000. The ar- 
chitectural effects are unusually 
beautiful, and the five great courts 
make an entrancing vision which will 
linger long in the memory. It is 
gtatifying- that an exposition which 
commemorates so important an 
event as the completion of the Pa- 
nama Canal should be ‘so successful, 
in spite of everything. 





Magazines 


—The March St. Nicholas opens 
with “A Page of Bearn,” a tale of 
adventure in France in 1563 by 
Laura Fitch McQuiston. The  illus- 


trations by Reginald Birch are in the 


spirit of the story. Mabel Albert 
Spicer takes her readers for “A Visit 
to the Home of the Indian Ele- 
phants,’ and narrates the capture of 
the elephants from the elephant’s 
point of view. Louise Brigham 


shows how some fascinating toys cam 


be made from boxes. Boys who like 
to make their own playthings will be 
interested, too, in, “Sailing on 
Wheels in New York City,” a des- 
cription of the wind-wagons, or 
wheeled boats, some ingenious 


youngsters in New York City have 
invented. The serials are carried 
forward with increasing interest. 
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A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 








a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 











M'SS ELIZABETH P. 

ALLAN, a member of 
the American Commission to 
study Vocational Education in 
Germany, was arrested as a 
spy in Mayence, Germany, 
followed to the police station 
by an angry mob, and was so 
terrified that she suffered a 
nervous collapse. 


During her subsequent ill- 
ness, Miss Allan was paid 
cash benefits by the T.C. U., the National Organization for Teachers. 

She says that her T.C. U. pin, which she was wearing at the time, 
helped to prove her American citizenship and to save her from being 
shot as a spy. 

While you may be in no danger of being shot asa spy, you are in 
danger of sickness, accident and quarantine. 

One teacher in six is disabled from these causes annually. It isa 
real danger which you cannot ignore. 

Let the T. C. U. protect you from the financial loss resulting from 
these misfortunes. We will pay you 850 a month when sick, 
injured or quarantined, 81000 to $2000 for accidental death, and 
numerous other benefits. The cost is trivial. 

Yeur name and address on the coupon belew will bring full par- 
ticulars and other interesting information by next mail. Don’t wait! 
Act NOW while you are still well. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Dept. J LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please tell me more about the 
. and what it will do for me. 


ADDREES bdhoSe-000ceccccce cébsbdeedce cocce 








MECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 


650 problems 118 illustrations 


220 pages Cloth $1.50 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 
Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges, 


Instructors and men in practice say: 


‘‘The problems which it presents give the student 


a means of hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in prac- 
tice’; ‘‘We have used the book in question very satisfactorily’’ ; ‘‘It seems to me that this is 
the best publication of problems in mechanics that I have ever seen.” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 







CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London 


“Any exercise which tends to develop a finer percep- 


tion of beauty, a more discriminating taste, has an 
industrial value.’’ 
The public demands a greater measure of industrial 


value in the things that are taught in school. Greater 


" * 422 Fourth Avenue, New York 


responsibility is coming upon the teacher of drawing, the teacher needs such aids to efficiency as 


Dixon’s No. 312 “Special Black” Pencil 


(Thick lead, very soft but Strong) 


Dixon’s “Manual Training” Pencils 


Nine Grades of Hardness: ) 
BB’ B, HB, F, H, HH, HHH, HHHH, HHHHHH 


‘ , ? ‘ 
Dixon’s “Gem” Erasive Rubber 
SAMPLES AND PRICES WILL BE SENT FREE TO ALL TEACHERS OF DRAWING WHO WILL MENTION THIS PUBLICA}, 


Made in Jersey City by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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HAMMOCK’S MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
WRITING SYSTEM 


—o—— 


Most Modern— 


Just published, and embodies the sum total of 
the best that has been offered on the subject to date. 


Most Pedagogical— | 

Based upon much successful teaching and ob- 
servation in public schools, and applying the ac- 
cepted principles of pedagogy to a subject that has 
been most unpedagogically taught. 


Most Elastic— 

We say elastic because it is issued in several 
forms. Text Books— Pads—-Copy Books, and is 
therefore adapted to all grades of schools and all 
plans of instruction. 


——o— 


The same material—published in three forms: 

1. Text Book Series, one for each year. (Pupils 
practice on loose paper.) 

2. Pad series, one for each year, containing copy, 
instruction and practice paper. 

8. Copy Book Series. 





We want you to become acquainted 
with these books. If you are in- 
terested in better writing, send for 











MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 


By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 
training or experience, can conduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of ‘supervision. 
—o——_. 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1. The work for each of the eight years c 
Oo os 
prises 10 graded lessons consletine of physt- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 
2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
‘ and games fully described and illustrated. 
- Detailed descriptions of fancy steps whi 
furnish the elements for Sak @nacien, ” 
4. Special exercises to overcome parti 
physical weaknesses or defects. ' mies 


5. Suggestions for organized athleti 
competitions. etics and mass 


6. Model constitution for athletic association. 
7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 
, 1 
fiv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72c postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 























samples. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
me . Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 
 peeengane. cutee x Rules for Publication og 
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By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Chitdhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Ilustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 
Primer . ° . Bre. Third Reader . ° 
First Reader 38c. Thought Keader 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual ° ° 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 

45c. 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODW'N, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
Il and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
liege, Columbia University 


50c 
32c 
50c 


eliminating the 
eye-strain. 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time anc 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 

Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 


Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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paper indicates the time when your subscription ex 
pires. ) SuDSCription ex- 


_Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not disco 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to ext “4 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy an 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. : 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
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and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
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TEACHING TO TEACH 


[ Editorial. } 
Teaching, theoretical and actual, is the most thing. To them, learning as they learned was 
ancient and honorable profession, but profes- a revelation. These students had visions—not 


sionally it is the latest if not the least of the 


proiessions. 
Patriarch and Seer, Prophet and Priest were 
noble teachers, and the greatest, grandest, 


holiest of them has always been known as The 
Great Teacher, teacher of noblest truths in 
simplest ways by commonest means. Through 
the ages, history and literature, philosophy and 
science have been handed to the next generation 
by teachers. 

Nevertheless, it is but seventy-five years since 
the first attempt was made in the New World to 
teach anyone how to teach, and it was then 
merely the art of teaching children. It is 
scarcely a quarter of a century since anyone ac- 
knowledged that secondary teachers could learn 
anything from anybody anywhere about teach- 
ing, and not until within half a year has it even 
been hinted that any professor in college or 
university had any need of knowing how to 
teach. In November last in college the 
president modestly suggested that it might be 
well for the “junior” professor to spend an 
hour a week with the dean of the college of 
education. Just the “junior” professor! 

Seventy-five years ago in Massachusetts two 
opportunities were offered women to study how 
to teach, and on the nineteenth of next June the 
alumni of the Bridgewater (Massachusetts) State 
Normal School will celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of the first normal 
school to men as well as women to study 
to teach. 

It seems ridiculous to call those feeble efforts 


one 


how 


normal schools. Altogether they had fewer 
than one-hundred students and the _ teachers 


were merely experimenting in the art of teach- 
ing. 

Less than thirty years thereafter I was a stu- 
dent in Bridgewater State Normal School. One 
thing that school—all normal schools—did for 
the students, they made us believe that teaching 


was the holiest calling on earth. They kindled 
sacred fires on those altars. They did not 
learn much, nor did they learn that little scien- 


tifically, but they did learn what they learned 
so as to make their pupils want to know it. 
These normal school students held down 
to the closest, keenest, most intense search after 
knowledge that they might know and hold it for 
time and eternity. 
the attaining of 
power. 


were 


They were made to feel that 
knowledge is a_ mighty 
They with the 
fervor of learning, craving a chance to set pupils 
alearning. These students did not learn any 
big things, but it was a big thing to learn any- 


were aglow 


dreams, never nightmares,—genuine visions. 

It is not to be wondered at that old-fashioned 
folk who had taught in the old-fashioned way, 
in a dry-as-dust-way, who threshed knowledge 
into boys and strapped discipline on to them, 
thought that “normalities” had gone stark mad. 

Those were trying times for those who be- 
lieved that it was possible to teach anybody to 
teach, but for the last forty years the normal 
schools have come to be as near the heart of all 
people as was ever the Little Red Schoolhouse. 
This places a new responsibility upon leaders in 
the normal Normal 
tain their professional inspiration. 
one characteristic which they have never lost, 
which they must never lose. In the normal 
school for seventy-five years there has never 
been anything quite so noble in life as teaching. 
Scholarship merely for scholarship’s sake has 
never been idolized, must never be idolized. The 
normal school has always inspired its students 
to have a relish for teaching. 

Scholarship is the easiest thing in the world 
for one who is inclined to be scholarly and has 
time to devote to it. It is fundamentally tra- 
ditional, artificial, venerable, often archaic. 

If normal schools have sometimes had too 
little respect for scholarly attainment, they have 


schools. schools must re- 


This is the 


always escaped being crumbled ruins of an- 
cestral temples of learning. Their troubles 
have come from adolescence and not from 


hardening of the arteries. 
A quarter of a century ag 


go the normal schools 
began to infuse broader scholarship into their 
faculties, to require more scholarship of those 
who entered for professional study, and higher 
scholarship for graduates, but it 


meant modern scholarship. 


has always 
The normal schools have done more for schol 


arship than scholarship has done for them. 


Teachers’ College has done more for Columbia 
University than Columbia University has ever 


d ne for Teachers’ College, and the normal 
schools have done as much for Teachers’ Col- 


lege as it has done for them. 


No university department of education has 


attained any prominence or had an 


\ appreciable 


prosperity that has not attracted teachers 

normal schools. A department f lucation 
il le 4 id. l@pal ment Ul eaucatio1 

in a university that specialized on educating 


teachers for secondary schools has 
fied anything 


The 


never sig 
protessionally or educationally. 
marvelous success of Teachers’ College 


lies largely 
normal 


in the fact that it has attracted more 
school teachers 


probably than all other 
university 


departments of education,—about 





a 
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three-hundred are now there. The glory of the 
scholarship of Teachers’ College is that it has 
abandoned defunct, traditional bookishness, and 
replaced it with animation, intellectual alert- 
ness, and vitality. No normal school faculty 
will patronize scholarship that is fossilized, so 
that where they are there will be found mental 
vigor, spiritual fervency, and _ standardization 
that is aglow with life and energy. 

Like a call out of the heavens came the unt- 
versal demand for trained elementary teachers. 
Scarcely a normal school from Fort Kent to 
Bellingham, from Rock Hill to San Diego is 
able to supply the demand for its graduates; 
scarcely a school official is now reconciled to 
taking an inexperienced elementary or rural 
teacher who has not a normal school educa- 
tion. 

There is fast approaching an equally insistent 
demand for professionally trained teachers for 
high schools. The day is not far distant when 
a college graduate without professional training 
will be a hopeless drug on the teacher-market. 
The mere recommendation of a university pro- 
fessor as to the superb equipment of a student 
in his department will soon be of about as 
much worth to a candidate for a position in a 
high school as an old woman’s remedy in a 
medical dispensary. 

Skill in teaching is never determined by what 
one knows, but by what one can do with what 
one knows, for if one knows so much that he 
knows not how to sympathize with one who 
knows little, then he knows so much that he 
knows not how to quicken the mind of one who 
knows so little that he knows not how to ap- 
preciate that he knows not how to appreciate 
what his teacher knows and wants him to know. 

No one can teach who worships scholarship, 
rather than the acquiring of scholarship. It is 
impossible for one to teach whose whole am- 
bition is to know everything knowable about 
some one thing. A “wharf rat” with a bent 
pin will catch more fish than a man whose whole 
aim in fishing is to have all sorts of tackle 
and all kinds of bait, more interested in what 
he shows the fish than what the fish shows him. 


The humblest normal school graduate with a 
passion for seeing children learn what they can 
learn that they need to learn, that they love to 
learn, that they can use when they learn it is 
worth a hundred times as much in the schoolroom 
as a standardized scholar who has no interest 
in the efforts of any child who has not a taste 
for his peculiar brand of scholarship. 


A quack is one who claims that he has a 
nostrum that will surely cure every case of 
some incurable disease. There are quacks 
in medicine comparable with a quack in schol- 


oe} . 
arsnip. 


The art eaching is the a1 nspiring one 
to desire to learn, the directing the inspired 
learner HOW tto learn. There is no teaching 

a subject. It is as impossible as to breathe 
life into a statue » infuse bl nto the ar- 
teries of a 11] E subject mu st 
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learned, just as air must be inhaled, just as ar- 
teries must receive blood from a vigorous heart. 
Massaging is health-giving when the heart is 
on duty far away, but you might as well mas- 
sage a mummy as to expect to teach a subject 
to a child who is not learning the subject at his 
end of the game. 

A department of education must have the 
same zeal and devotion to teaching that normal 
schools have. Without it, they are artificial 
to the end of the limit. 

The department of education must be as 
highly respected and as sympathetically appre- 
ciated in the college or university as is the 
school of law or medicine. In the university 
itself it must be as highly esteemed by every 
member of the faculty as is the school of law 
or medicine. There are universities in which a 
youngster in his teens, who knows nothing that 
he has not learned mechanically in a traditional- 
ized preparatory course, whose ideal of char- 
acter is reputation as a sport, is patronized by 
members of the faculty who speak disdainfully 
of a student in education, however broad his 
range of information, keen his power of thinking, 
high his view of life, intense his sympathies and 
noble his mission. 

Teaching is the highest of arts, because it 
deals with human nature every minute, with 
complex complicated human nature, with frolic- 
some human nature. 

Teaching is the most patriotic phase of pub- 
lic service because it literally decides the aim, 
develops the relish, directs the learning of all 
children of all people. 

Teaching to teach to-day means _ infinitely 
more than it ever did before and_ university 
scholarship that is content to be artificially 
standardized is scandalously if not criminally 
lacking in a sense of educational responsibility. 

Teaching to teach has no appreciable interest 
in scholastic, imbecilic standardization but it is 


responsible for its own  vitalization. It must 
concern itself with tomorrow, rather than with 
vesterday. Teacher training has now no ex- 


cuse for dissipating energy over much educa- 
tion that is antiquated. Teacher training is no 
longer a matter of child study largely but of 
home study in city and country, of community 
leadership, of civic direction, of industrial in- 
spiration, of character achievement. 

Time honored philosophy, psychological specu 


pecu- 
lation and pedagogical vagaries must be reduced 
to their lowest terms, possibly to a vanishing 
point. Teacher training is giving a vision and 
broadening that vision until it sweeps the 


horizon. 


Teacher training must deal with evervth ng 
that ca ntribute to efficiency in 21 gy, di- 
recting and ins 1g the childre sch it 
home it work 1 lav an the -omn 1 
iction and at leisure 

Set ent aside, it can be said without fear 
t serious challenge that teaching anyone to 
learn that which is good for him to know 
’ ng him to use that wh he knows ( 
h one human art, sci € id fessio Mas 
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ing law or medicine is not to be compared with the 
mastery of the teaching art. Scholarship, 
(classical, mathematical, or scientific) is not in 
the same class with a knowledge of teaching 
anyone to learn. 

Knowledge of foreign languages, ancient or 
modern, simply requires close attention, good 


memorizing and much time. If one has a 
mental trend toward language, he can learn 


a good deal of a good many languages, just as 
many and just as much of each, as he chooses 
to devote time to. It is like sawing wood, just 
keep at it and you will have as big a pile as you 
have strength, time and patience to saw. There 
is scholarship in it if you choose to call it 
scholarship. It is much the same with mathe- 
matics or laboratory science. Follow the di- 
rections, memorize the rules, consult the tables 
and saw away and you can make as big a pile 
as you choose. 

But when you tackle a live wire mentally, a 
mind keyed to the highest tension, and if there 
are fifty such minds in the class, you will have 
no time to saw wood. It will: be more like 
rafting logs down the Androscoggin where you 
leap from log to log while the logs are leap- 
ing, thumping and bumping against one another 
in wild contortions, where you are lucky if you 
do not risk your life trying to loosen a dam-jam. 

Learning Latin, quadratics, or © quantitive 
chemistry is no more like learning to teach skil- 
fully than bouncing a rubber ball is like pitching 
Matthewson’s forked lightning. 

For a kiddish sophomore in Columbia to look 
disdainfully wpon an earnest student in Teacher's 
College is like a toy: balloon laughing at Bee- 
chey looping the loop. The Columbian kid is 
merely picking the chips of scholarship,.while the 
Teachers’ College student is making educational 
chips fly. 

Teaching to teach is surely the most majes- 
tic conception of education, the most brilliant 
of arts, the most profound of the sciences. 


Teaching to teach is not teaching facts, rules, 
philosophies, but it is teaching other minds, 
wholly unlike your mind, to teach still other 


minds unlike their minds. 

Teaching to teach is a wireless message shot 
out into space and time and its value is wholly 
dependent upon giving the message the vibra- 
tion to which every receiver keyed to that vibra- 
tion will respond. 

Teaching to teach is sunshine sent to seed 
and bulb buried in the dark cold soil. The sun's 
rays lose their light the minute they are lost in 
the cold earth, but they scatter their warmth all 
through the soil that acts as swaddling clothes 
to seed or bulb and robbed of their light serve 
as midwife to a new-born plant. 

Teaching to teach is training students to at- 
tend the new birth of noble inspirations of chil- 
dren yet unborn. 

Teaching to teach is sending a ray of trans- 
parent sunlight through a prism throwing out 
a ribbon of light with all the colors, hues, and 
tints of the spectrum. 

Teaching to teach is 


training students to 
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transform clouds as yét unformed into raittbows 
undreamed of. 

Teaching to teach is inspiring students to 
learn how to so believe in any child or youth as 
to forget the rustling husk, the hard shell, the 
coarse exterior, while warming into life through 
sympathy and love the germ that can silently 
open a nut that only a mighty blow can crack. 

Teaching to teach is giving the art of learn- 
ing every combination that will throw back all 
bolts that lock the mind and heart from the 
knowledge and love that are seeking entrance. 

Finally, teaching to teach is teaching how to 
open the eyes of the blind, unstop the ears of 
the deaf, and loosen the tongue of the dumb. 


MAN’S MORAL NATURE, THE KEY TO 
HUMAN EDUCATION AND EVOLUTION 
E. L. BLACKCHEAR 
Prairie View Normal! School, Texas 


Consciousness, the basis of mental evolution, 
cannot be properly assumed to be a purely tiu- 
man phenomenon. Indeed, there is much rea- 
son for assuming consciousness to be the charac- 
teristic of the animal world and to _ be the 
characteristic animal phenomenon, just as 
metabolism is the characteristic vegetal phe- 
nomenon, affinity the characteristic chemical 
phenomenon and molecular vibration, the vary- 
ing rates or paths of which determine physical 
substance and properties, the characteristic 
physical. phenomenon. What consciousness is, 
is as futile to ask as what gravitation is, but 
we know its manifestations. The assumption 
that mind or brain energy in man is different in 
kind from that of animals is as baseless as 
would be the assumption that metabolism in the 
human is essentially different from that 
observed in the animal body. Animals manifest 
consciousness and the basic mental powers of 
attention and memory just as man 
Animals manifest feelings of pain or pleasure, 
of comfort or discomfort and these are phe- 
nomena of consciousness however vague or wn- 
developed that consciousness might be. 

The characteristic organic. evolution in the 
animal world is neural or brain evolution and it 
reasonable to assume that this neuro- 
cerebral evolution is due to the re-action of con- 
sciousness on animal organic cells and tissues. 
The brain in the animal world is the seat and 
organic cf re-action between consciousness and 
environment; and a law ‘of brain evolution in 
the animal world might be stated as follows: As 
the result of re-action of consciousness upon the 
animal organism, nerve substance is evolved and 
organized into brain systems, and the law of 
brain evolution is, that the brain tends to be- 
come as the result of the _ re-action of con- 
sciousness upon it, a vicarious equivalent, dupli- 
cate or replica—an unstable dynamic working 
“blue-print’—of environment and of experience 
as related thereto which induces in 
ness an illusion of identity, correspondence or 
equivalence the variations in con- 
sciousness neurally—cerebrally occasioned in re- 
ponse to the stimuli of environment and the 
variable phenomena themselves of the environ- 
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does. 


seems 
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ment—an illusion maintained and justified prag- 
matically and practically by the fairly successful 
life habits and life experiences of the animal. 

This animal law of brain evolution through 
cerebro-environmental equivalence suggested that 
the aim of elementary education in the child in 
its mental aspect should provide such an abun- 
tant and orderly experience with the actual 
forms of phenomena of nature as would make 
the brain an accurate, vicarious working equi- 
valent or “blue-print” of environment and of ex- 
perience as related thereto thus securing to the 
child a sound, correct and normal basis for his 
higher brain-mind evolution and affording a 
guidance to his moral evolution. This assumed 
law of vicarious equivalence may be predicated 
as a law of the entire mental evolution of the 
individual child; inasmuch as sensations as. the 
nerve-wave impulses occasioned by external 
stimuli are evolved into equivalent percepts; 
percepts into equivalent concepts; and concepts 
into equivalent judgments. 

It is evident then, that elementary education, 
in its mental aspect, should not be mainly a book 
education, but rather an education derived from 
observation and experience in the world of phy- 
sical, biological and mehanical phenomena. Cu- 
riosity, the beginning of knowing, is not a dis- 
tinctively human phenomenon. Animals, even 
insects, manifest curiosity, but man is more and 
other than animal. He is human, and his human 
characteristic is conscience or the moral sense 
of social (and religious) obligation. Take con- 
science out of man, and he ceases to be hu- 
man and becomes not only a mere animal but a 
sorry animal at that. A fundamental error, not 
only in pedagogy and psychology, but in sci- 
ence and philosophy as well, has been the as- 
sumption that consciousness or mind is an es- 
sentially human phenomenon, and the corrolary, 
that what appears as mind and consciousness in 
animals is a mere pretense or counterfeit thereof. 
A study of the evolution of the animal world re- 
veals that its characteristic has been the evolu- 
tion of nerve cells and tissue into brain. systems 
and to assume that brain in animals is devoid 
of any or all of the fundamental essentials of 
brain in man, is a baseless assumption, without 
warrant in observation or in logic. Wherever 
there is an eye, we believe there is sight and see- 
ing, and wherever there is brain, there is likely 
to be consciousness, however vague and undif- 
ferentiated it may be. Also, wherever there is 
an eve there is likely to be not only seeing, but 
consciousness without which seeing is impos- 
sible. 

Who can doubt that brain and nerve tissue are 
the exclusive organs of and that 
wherever, in the animal world, these neural and 
cerebral phenomena are found that there also is 
consciousness and some degree of mind-power. 
Moreover, all experiments on animal life of 
every grade of evolution prove that animals pos- 
sess the senses of feeling and touch; of pain or 
discomfort and of pleasure or comfort, and how 
could they possess without 
consciousness. 


consciousness 


these sensibilities 
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3ut man is an animal plus a consciousness or 
moral sense and it can not be shown that con- 
sciousness or mind-power is the exclusive charac- 
teristic of the human family. We believe the 
brain to be somehow the organ of consciousness 
whether found in man or in animals; and that 
even in lower forms in which neural cells and 
tissues have not yet evolved into a true cerebral 
system, these neural cells and tissues perform 
the function of the brain. But what is the seat 
or organ of conscience? This no one knows; at 
least not in a scientific sense. Perhaps, the soul 
is the seat of conscience or the moral sense, and 
in this view, conscience, with its attendant phe- 
nomena and moral evolution constitute the best 
evidence of the reality and functioning of a 
“soul”. But, a fundamental error in education 
is a losing sight that man is primarily a moral 
being and that hence his education must be pri- 
marily one of morals, an evolution of a moral 
conscience or of the sense of obligation or duty 
in the formation of moral habits of thought, 
feeling and actions. And moral evolution may 
reasonably be assumed to furnish the motive 
and goal of brain-mind evolution. For I as- 
sume that the brain is an animal organ, prima- 
rily and that its functions as the seat of con- 
sciousness are really animal functions, important 
though they be, just as, for that matter, all the 
bodily functions are important—but important 
only or mainly in relation to the supreme capa- 
bility and characteristic of a child, namely, his 
moral or character evolution. Thus more at- 
tention should be paid to the child’s habits of 
action and conduct than to the acquisition of in- 
formation, or the evolution of mental power and 
dexterity. 

Modern education lays too much stress on 
mere intellectual development and its results are 
therefore unsatisfactory. Too much attention is 
paid to the “what” of education, and not enough 
to its “how.” . The value of character is acknow- 
ledged, and education or the consciously directed 
evolution of man as here interpreted, is essentially 
an evolution of character, yet in popular systems 
of education, the evolution of character, in effect, 
incidental or accidental and fragmentary. It 
has been said that a government depends on the 
intelligence of its citizens. This is true, and yet 
a government depends even more on the charac- 
ter Or moral evolution of its citizens, and as a 
matter of fact, the evolution of the intelligence 
of a nation depends after all, fundamentally, on 
the evolution of character in the people of that 
nation. The weaknesses of the American home 
and school are not weaknesses in mental evolu- 
tion, but weaknesses in that moral discipline 
which was characteristic of the American 
public school, but this is now tabooed in favor 
of a purely intellectual discipline. 


once 


It- will be objected to the assumption that con- 
sciousness and brain mind-power and functions 
are essentially animal; that man’s brain-mind de- 
velopment is so far superior to that of the animal's 
as to make man’s intellectual preeminence and 
power his human characteristic. To this, I re- 
ply: that man’s superior brain-mind development 
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is due to his higher nature, namely, his moral 
power or conscience; and that it is the moral 
nature that has stimulated his lower brain-mind 
evolution, has motivated it and thus diversified 
it and differentiated it. 

For, just as vegetal-organic energy stimulates 
and diversifies chemical evolution so that or- 
ganical chemical products are far more varied 
and highly evolved than the inorganic chemical 
products; and just as chemical energy has analo- 
gously diversified physical substance and induced 
a wider range in the evolution of physical sub- 
stance and property, so it may be assumed, in 
general, that the energy of a higher order of 
phenomena stimulates and diversifies the evolu- 
tion of the phenomena of a lower order. Hence 
it may reasonably be assumed that moral power 
as the specific human phenomenon, and energy 
has stimulated and diversified brain-mind deve- 
lopment in man, but this assumption is contrary 
to the current assumption that consciousness 
and brain-mind power are the exclusive charac- 
teristic and property of humanity. 

Take away man’s moral sense and does any- 
one doubt the inevitable degeneracy of culture 
and civilization, and of the human powers them- 
selves. It is the moral power in man_ inhibit- 
ing and controlling that mental power and men- 
tal actié which he-possesses in common with the 
animal world that has occasioned the superior 
intellectual development of man. It is the moti- 
vation of mental evolution effected by man’s 
moral power that has awakened, directed and 
stimulated his mental evolution throughout the 
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historic period, and thus, it is not by chance hat 
those peoples of today in whom moral evolution 
is most advanced are also most progressive as 
a whole in both intellectual and economic de- 
velopment. The difference between education 
in man and the general evolution of the human 
family is that in the formal processes of educa- 
tion,.man essays to give conscious direction to 
the natural order and process of human evolu- 
tion in the individual. 

It must be acknowledged that education, 
whether considered in its mental or meral as- 
pect, has never been a complete success; and 
we have no warrant or guarantee that the moral 
evolution of man would ever proceed to that 
point which will enable mankind to abolish war, 
vice, crime and all anti-social, anti-educational, 
and anti-evolutionary tendencies and institutions. 

There can be no question but that the fate of 
humanity is in large measure at stake, and must 
depend greatly if not wholly upon the efforts of 
organized education and organized Christianity. 
The terrible martial crisis in Europe, almost 
threatens the very break-down of modern civili- 
zation; and certainly indicates the futility of both 
educational and religious propaganda to restrain 
social jealousies, antagonisms and hates among 
the leading..nations of the-wWorltl, What the fu- 
ture will bring, of course, no one can tell, but 
that that future depends upon the success or 
failure of the evolution of conscience and the 
moral nature in man in all its social, economic, 
political and religious implications and applica- 
tions no one can deny. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—(XVI. 


FEMIL STANTON 


He came out of the Five Rivers country, rid- 


ing on a Cayuse pony—this man, my Giant 
Killer. 


It was Sunday evening, just before ‘sunset, 
when he drew rein at Senator Carter’s barn- 
yard gate, on the outskirts of Freeport. 

“Are you Senator Carter’” he asked of the 
man who came to the barn door in response to 
his shrill whistle. 

“Yes, that’s what they call me. 
do for you?” 

“My name’s Barton—Henry Barton. I hail 
from the Five Rivers Country. I’m going to 
start to school tomorrow in town and I want a 
place to work for my board. I haven’t much 
money, but I am strong, and I ain't lazy.” 

Senator Carter looked aghast, but remem- 
bered the strong vote he had polled in the Five 
Rivers Country, and his great need of a stronger 
vote if he came out winner in the coming elec- 
tion, in time to withhold the half dozen 
ticns that rose to his lips. 

“I guess, Henry, we can use you right here. 
Get down and put your horse up.” 

Thus Giant “Can't-Find~a-Boarding 


What can I 


ques- 


Place” 


fell to earth to rise no more. 

The next morning the Giant Killer went to 
the book store and waited half an hour for the 
proprietor to open shop. 

“I want some books for school,” said Henry. 
“Second hand ones’ll do for I haven't much 
money to spend.” 

“What grade is the child in?” 
dealer. 

“Want ‘em myself. Give me whatever you 
think a fellow in the highest class ought to have.” 


asked the book 


After considerable fumbling, the dealer 
brought out a number of old books from under 
the counter, brushed the dust from each with 


his coat sleeve, and said:— 

“Here’s a set for the eighth grade one of the 
fellows left here last vear. You can have the 
outfit for three dollars.” 

“Done,” said Henry, “if you'll throw in a pen- 
cil and some more writing stuff.” 

The dealer put in a generous supply, including 
ink and pens, took plenty of time to wrap each 
article neatly, vainly hoping meanwhile that his 
generosity would induce his queer customer to 
tell from what part of the country he came. 
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Giant “Can’t-Get-Books” fell dead when 
cash register rang up the sale. 

The books on his arm, the Giant Killer next 
sought the principal of the school. Piloted by 
a little urchin whom he accosted on the play- 
ground, he soon found himself in the office. 

“Good morning. Is there anything I can do 
for you this morning?” said the principal, with 
a ring in his voice that betokened the influence 
of the sunny spring day. 


“I want to go to school. Is it too late to 
start?” 
“Rather late, but never too late. What is 


your name?” 

“Henry Barton. I hail from the Five Rivers 
Country. How much school is there left?” 

“Not quite four months.” 

“Well, I can finish the eighth grade in that 
time, all right.” 

“Have you been going to school this year?” 

“No, sir, but I ain’t afraid of study.” 

“It will be hard work, Henry, but I will do 
all I can for you.” 

“Thank you, sir. Where do I go?” 

When a suitable seat had been located, Henry 
sat down and marked the assignment of 
sons as given him by the principal. 


les- 


in my classes except for re- 
goes to one of the lower 


“You will recite 
views. The class 
rooms for that.” 
The sunlight fell full on Henry’s head as the 
principal stepped aside into the aisle, and for the 
first time that dignitary noticed the sprinkling 
of gray hairs above the new pupil's ears and 
the crow’s feet about his eyes. For one moment 
he stood as if rooted to the spot. Henry glanced 
up and met his eve. Nothing was said but their 
silence spoke louder than words of a confidence 
not misplaced. 

The principal cleared his throat and said: “On 
second thought, Henry, I believe this seat will 
suit you better.” 

To himself he added, “Hard lines and hard 
luck, sometime, somewhere,” and he helped the 
new pupil in moving his books to a seat on 
which the direct sunlight did not fall. 

Giant ‘“You-Are-Over-Age” was slain at the 
doors of the Freeport school as they opened to 
admit a stranger, regardless of rules and regt- 
lations concerning age and tuition fees for out- 
side pupils. 

At 3.15 p. m., Miss Manning’s turn came. She 
was the eighth grade review teacher. She had 
been informed by her superior officer that there 
was a new boy in the class whose name was 
Henry Barton, and that she was to do all she 
could for him as it was rather an unusual case. 
When the class filed in she stepped forward to 
meet the new boy. His appearance gave her a 
start, but long years of self-control enabled her 
to check the conventional “Mr. Barton” that 
rose to her lips. “Henry,” she said, “you may 
take the first seat to the left.’ The grateful 
look in his eyes more than repaid her for her ef- 
fort to place him on the same footing with other 
members of the class. She hardly knew how 
she got through that geography lesson, but 
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when it was Over and the class gone, she sank 
into her chair and gasped: “Shades of ancient 
pedagogues! He’s a man, not a boy! It took 
all my nerve to call him Henry. Oh, I can 
never, never face him day ‘after day and treat 
him as a child! Ill go up and tell the princi- 
pal this minute.” 

She went up the steps with a rush all out of 
keeping with the dignity of a school teacher, but 
then there were no children about to see, and 
that makes a difference, you know. She stated 
her dilemma and waited for an answer. Finally 
it came. 

“Miss Manning, I don’t understand it myself, 


but for some reason that man wants to finish 
the eighth grade. He didn’t say so, but [ feel 


sure that he has not the money with which to 
pay his tuition, yet I hadn’t the heart to turn 
him down. He studies as though it were a mat- 
ter of life or death. It’s beyond me, but I am 
intensely interested. Won't you help me? I 
want to keep him here and see what the result 
will be, but no one must suspect that he is over 


age. It would cause a panic among the other 
pupils should it become known, and then the 
game would be lost.” 


“Oh, but think of his being here with these 
children! How can he nerve himself to do it?” 

“It takes grit, Miss Manning, but let us do 
our part and keep his secret. Will you shake 
hands on it?” 

Would she? She certainly did, and went out 
resolving to call her new pupil “Henry” to the 
end of the chapter. 

The geography lesson went better the next 
day and the last ten minutes were used in round 
table discussion. 

“Henry, have you 
would like to ask?” 

“Not on this g 
but there’s a | 
know.” 

“What are some of them?” 

“T haven’t got my book here, but I don’t un- 
derstand that work in figures very well.” 

By this time the other members of the class 
began tc giggle, and Miss Manning 
breakers ahead. 


any questions that 
said Miss Manning. 
eography. I can get it all right 
t of other things I 


you 


Want to 


saw 


“The class may be excused for today,” she 
said. “Henry, you may get your book and 
show me where you are having trouble.’ 

In a few minutes the Giant Killer returned. 

“These two are sticklers, Miss Manning.” 

She looked at the titles—Grammar and Arith- 
metic. 

“Show me 
Henry.” 

“It all troubles me, but this is the lesson 
Professor gave me.” 

“Problems interest,” read Miss Manning. 
Then she began to turn the pages toward the 
front of the book, questioning him as to his 
knowledge as she turned. Back to long divi- 
sion she went before he found anything he un- 
derstood. 

“By heck! Miss Manning, I am going to make 
a clean breast of it. I don’t know anything 
much but I want to learn. If vou could just 


what troubles you in arithmetic, 
the 


of 
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show me a little to get me started I could study 
nights and get through. I’m working for my 
board at Senator Carton’s, but I’m here to study 
and I'll sit up till midnight if I can only make 
the grade. I’m sick and tired of being a know- 
nothing.” 

“Help you? Of course I will, and if you can 
stay with it we'll win out. Now, show me just 
where you want to begin.” 

(Giant ‘“You'll-Be-Laughed-At” breathed his 
last.) 

For an hour that evening she explained the 
mysteries of common fractions and thereafter 
she and the principal took turns in giving Henry 
Barton extra time. His interest never flagged 
once during those four long spring months. 
He accepted no invitations to class parties. He 
spent no time chatting with the girls when 
school was dismissed, and when one of his class- 
mates upbraided him for his studious habits, 
saying, “A fellow can’t be young but once,” 
Henry gave him a meaning look and said, 
“Right you are, but I’m busy now. I got in 
late, you know.” 

Giant “State-Eighth-Grade-Examination,” the 
last and most powerful of them all, appeared 
in June. On the morning of the test Miss Man- 
ning whispered to the principal as he passed her 
in the hall, “Will he make it?” 

“Yes, he will make it,” came the answer, and 
two days later the last manuscript was signed 
and the giant rose no more. 

Henry could not find words in which to ex- 
press his gratitude for the kindness shown him. 
Technical grammar does not help much in such 
cases, but this farewell hand-clasp spoke his ap- 
preciation. With his diploma tied to the saddle 
horn and his books and clothing in a roll behind 
him, my Giant Killer rode on his Cayuse pony 
over the hills and into the Five Rivers Country. 

Senator Carter, during his fall campaign in that 
region, learned the whole story. Henry had 
gone wrong when a lad, had sown many wild 
oats, had grown old beyond his vears, but at 
twenty-seven he turned again to the task that 
he spurned at fourteen, and paved the way for 
his entrance into college a little later. 

Is one ever too old to “right about face’? 
Does uncollected tuition ever bear interest? Is 
it worth while for a teacher to let her human 
interest work over-time? Which was the braver, 
David of old, by whom the Philistine was slain, 
or my Giant Killer with his sling-shot of deter- 
mination and his pocket full of grit? I don’t 
know. You tell. 
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COMMUNITY WORK FOR BOYS AND ITS 
RELATION TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A. C. FULLER, JR. 
State Department, lowa 

Community work is the essence and spirit of 
welfare work unhampered by machinery. In 
brief, it consists of a man to direct the com- 
munity activities centering in the young people, 
who shall be free from any cares arising from 
special rooms or a building. Community work 
is more interested in the things the boys are 
doing than in merely providing another place to 
go. The basic idea is that virile leadership is 
more potent than mere place; that the influence 
of the right man is greater than that exerted by 
the walls of any room. The secretary direct- 
ing this work has been styled the engineer who 
is to make efficient all the forces that are touch- 
ing the boys of a community. 

As families and communities grow, the func- 
tion and responsibilities of parents and the home 
tend to become distributed in a variety of ways. 
While many of these functions are retained in 
the home, we find the state, the church, the 
school, the lawyer, the doctor, the store-keeper, 
the blacksmith, the town constable, the tax col- 
lector, the truant officer, representatives of va- 
rious charitable organizations and numerous 
other agencies arising to assist the home in its 
functions. Society thus seeks to organize itself 
more highly in order to meet the public need 
in the most economical and efficient way. This 
is the method of civilization. 

In addition, however, to normal and healthful 
needs, we find creeping into the life of the com- 
munity or society, conditions unfavorable to its 
growth and well-being. Many of these condi- 
tions can be met by agencies which already exist 
or which have existed for years. No further 
organization is required. But society organizes 
itself according to the principle of specializa- 
tion and as new needs appear and the unsuita- 
bility or lack of existing machinery is shown, 
new social adaptations must be made. 

Turning on the other hand to the healthy and 
normal side of community life, there is construc- 
tive opportunity to strengthen the home in the 
fulfillment of its high functions. It is better to 
keep homes from running down and the children 
from going wrong than it is to reclaim them af- 
terwards. These immense tasks constitute the 
large field of philanthropic and Christian effort. 

Community Boys’ work in other words, is an 
effort to look upon the life of the community 
as a whole. It asks us to become intelligent 
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A taste for readingis an acquisition the worth of which is hardly to be overesti- 
mated; and yet a majority of children, even those favored by circumstance, grow up without 
it. This defectis due partly to the fault or ignorance cf parents and teacher; partly 
also to the want in many cases of the proper means of cultivation. For this taste» 
like many others, is usually not so much the gift of nature as a product of cultivation. 
A wide difference exists, indeed, in children in respect to their natural inclination for 
reading, bat there are few in woon it cannot be more or less developed by careful and 


judicious training,—Charles Eliot Norton 
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concerning the conditions surrounding child 
life and the laws governing its development. 
We are obliged to become students of the social 
problems of our time. The touch stone of them 
all is the life of the child. Almost if not every 
question involved grows out of the necessity of 
protecting his birth and development. 

This is the age of the child. A generation 
ago, when planning for the future development 
of a city, no one ever thought of a playground 
for children as a necessity. Likewise, in the 
minds of those having to do with delinquency, 
there was no thought of its cause, but only of 
its punishment according to law. In the old 
days the parent was too often ignorantly op- 
posing the methods and work of the school, 
little ‘realizing that the process of education is 
a high and sacred partnership between parent 
and teacher. In our blindness we were over- 
looking the fact that there was a community 
problem in the child. Today, with new facts 
and an aroused and broadened sympathy, we 
are becoming conscious of the importance of 
childhood in the on-march of civilization. 

Community Boys’ work is designed to occupy 
waste time, concentrate wasted effort; vitalize 
and direct much energy that is now aimless and 
wandering. Its work is something deeper than 
a program of activities, although in its practical 
application it may be largely that. Its program 
is framed to meet conditions resulting from un- 
favorable heredity and environment in the life of 
the boy as well as to take advantage of and 
develop that which is favorable. Its work is 
conditioned upon the facts of the situation. The 
normal boy is a composite—physical—mental 
spiritual—social. The school is placing em- 
phasis chiefly upon the mental. 

Far too often young folks are absolutely 
losing their bearings in society because of lack 
of attention to the physical and social needs 
of their natures. The community idea recog- 
nizes the need for filling in and giving the boys 
and girls a well rounded program of develop- 
ment. If we would influence the large city, we 
must influence the boys of the small communi- 
ties. It is they who recruit the cities. 

By establishing a comprehensive program of 
play the community work rests on sound psy- 
chology, for the adaptive, social, aesthetic and 
other higher instincts are the primarily import- 
ant sources of play interests. The importance 
yf play and amusement is increasing with civili- 
zation because the hours of necessary labor are 
becoming shorter and specialization in indus- 
tries gives exercise to only a few powers. Hence 
playful exercises are needed both as a means 
of recreation and as a means of more complete 
development. Work interests lead us to make 
a living while play interests enable us to live 
more fully the life demanded by our own na- 
ture. Work interests are primarily valuable 
in preparing for one’s vocation, and play inter- 
ests, in acquiring culture and general power. 

The natural tendencies of the child 
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acting 

under the stimulus of either work or play in 
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terests will not necessarily produce the kind of 


activities most conducive to success and satis- 
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faction. The child needs suggestions or direc- 
tions to help him in learning to play as well as 
in learning to work. The various phases of 
the mental unfolding of the boys’ lives are 
capitalized as the appropriate instincts function. 
Suitable activities are provided for the hero 
worshiper,—for the chivalrous age, for the self- 
centered type, for the 


gang age. 
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AGENCY SERVICE 


No school officer is under any compulsion to 





use a teachers’ agency, nor is any teacher in any 
way compelled to register in one. No teachet 
can remember when teachers’ agencies did not 
exist. No teacher is living who does not accept 
teachers’ agencies as very material facts, as mat- 
ters of course. What, then, is the secret of 
their existence? How is it that they have ar- 
rived at their present status. The answer 15 a 
single word, SERVICE. In the language of 
the day, teachers’ agencies have “made good!” 

The manager of a teachers’ agency is con- 
stantly studying ways by which he can improve 
he efficiency of his work. Nothing pertaining 
to his business is too small for consideration; 
nothing is too much trouble nor too expensive, 
within ordinary limitations, which will help along 
the main proposition. All useless red-tape has 
been cut. We have to get there and get there 
quickly. 
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Occasionally an agency has been started by 
some “educator” long on theory, but short on 
common sense. These dfeamers have had every 
thing “doped” out so that they “always followed 
out” this plan or that. Such agencies (and they 
have been few), have been short-lived. Men and 
women are vastly different from merchandise! 
You can put all nails of a certain size in one 
keg, and they do not belong anywhere else, but 
the minute you try to apply such a rule to teach- 
ers, you will find that there are too many ex- 
ceptions. 

The first thing necessary to maintain service 
is old-fashioned, plain’ honesty. A grateful 
teacher in the far West put it, “A glad hand 
and a square deal.” Being honest means act- 
ing and telling the truth. We must deal in facts 
rather than fiction and must be absolutely hon- 
est to and toward both parties of the contracts 
we endeavor to bring about. Honesty in recom- 
mendations and in representation as well as hon- 
esty in pure financial matters is absolutely vital 
to our existence. 

[In this matter of honesty we do not “strain 
a gnat and swallow a camel.” We have to be 
more than generous and to give the other fel- 
low the benefit of the doubt. We find that even 
men who are pronouncedly religious, very often 
take peculiar attitudes. I recall one instance 
which always seemed strange. Dr. X, the pre- 
sident of a denominational college, had em 
ploved as professor of Latin, a rather undesir- 


able man personally who proved a decided mis- 


fit. In other words, Dr. X. was “‘stune”™” bad 
We knew that this professor had secured an 
other position in another denominational college 


at which we wondered greatly. When Dr. X 
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called one day with his wife, we said to him that 
we thought he should have prevented his bro- 
ther-president from falling into the same mis- 
take he had made. Dr. A. said, “1 told Presi- 
dent blank he should see the man before he em- 
ployed him.” (Turning to his wife), “Didn't 1?” 
“Yes, you did,” said she. Business ethics of this 
sort would put an agency on the rocks in short 
order! 


In the present condition of educational affairs 
such service as teachers’ agencies render cannot 
be secured from any other source. We must be 
many sided. We have to be good salesman, 
good educators and good losers. 

Good salesmen in that we have to know 
(sometimes better than the school officers them- 
selves) what personality, experience, equipment 
educationally is needed, and about what would 
be a fair salary. We also have to know how 
to find out where to place our teachers to the 
best advantage. We have to keep up two se- 
parate lines of activity, one to keep in close 
touch with the “market” or in other words, to 
“get orders” for teachers and the other line to 
keep up our “stock’’ which is our active list. 
A man from a distant town in need of a teacher 
will get on the train and come to Chicago 
for that teacher with the blind confidence that 
he will get one. Just how, he never stopped 
tofigure out, but he has done st before and thou- 
sands of others have, too. He comes to the of- 
fice unannounced, without giving us a minute 
to prepare and he expects, apparently, to have 
the universe at his feet in five minutes! This is 
where our salesmanship comes in, We must en- 
ter into his spirit, be appreciative of his needs, 
and must get busy, quick! We must know our 
list thoroughly and be ready to offer him, right 
off the bat, what he wants. If we can’t, we lose 
the chance of earning the fee and some teacher 
loses the chance of getting the position. This 
illustration is really typical of our every-day 
work. Of course, we have many who work en- 
tirely through correspondence, or who give us pre- 
liminary information before they visit the office 
to see a teacher, but in each and every case the 
salesmanship of the manager is brought into 
play, calling into use his powers as an educator, 
his knowledge of human nature, his tact, skill, 
patience and almost every other quality a human 
being may possess! If you do not believe it, 
see how easy it is to get a paragon for some 
private boarding school for girls, where work 
is plenty, money scarce, and where they want 
all the earth and the goodness thereof combined 
in one female personality for a very modest 
salary! 

The agency man must be in touch with the 
most advanced thought in education. He must 
be able to divine what is wanted for various 
lines of teaching, and should be able to “size up” 
men and women in reference to their ability to 
do work of the various sorts as may be called 
for. If the agency is not responsive, if its re- 
actions are slow, if the manager is dense, igno- 
rant or without alert, pointed and helpful sug- 
gestion, the crucial moment passes and Miss 
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Opportunity, having knocked at the door with- 
out avail, passes on. Having to do our work 
for our daily bread, we cannot afford the cum- 
bersome, exasperating red-tape one is likely to 
find even in some of the bureaus of our best 
endowed institutions. 

The agency man must be a_ good loser. 
lt would be altogether too easy picking to ex- 
pect our suggestion always to be accepted. The 
other fellow has to win sometime. It takes 
some philosophical experience to learn this les- 
son, and not to get disgruntled when a lot of 
hard work goes for nothing, when there is no 
entry to be made in the ledger. One of the 
most valued compliments ever received by an 
agency was given by a normal school president, 
who said, “One reason I like to come to your 
office is that you fellows do not try to make me 
do what I do not want to do, and if I do not take 
your candidate, you do not make me feel un- 
comfortable,” We have to be optimists. If we 
give in we do so ungrudingly so that the effect 
is not lost. A hard loser is not a pleasant sort 
of a fellow to have near you. He may be aman 
who is strong and capable, but you would be 
likely to go to him only as a last resort be- 
cause of the possible unpleasantness arising if 
your ideas did not coincide with his. 

All of the foregoing illustrates what we mean 
by service. The agency business has developed 
so greatly that its standards have had to keep 
pace with the best educational thought and 
action. 


BD. Be Se 





CENTRALIZATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
A. B, BUROKER 
Rosewood, Ohio 
The school problem is one which concerns 
every man, woman and child, and should be 
solved in a way that will do the most good to 


the greatest number, for the longest time. It 
should be done with great care, without any 


show of partiality, favoritism or selfishness. 

In many rural districts the problem is a seri- 
ous one at the present time for several reasons, 
the chief of which are: (1) scanty population, 
(2) bad condition of buildings, (3) difficulty of 
retaining the best teachers, and (4) growing 
sentiment in favor of secondary education for 
country boys and girls. 

Hundreds one-room schools which have 
formerly had an attendance of from twenty to 
fifty pupils, now have from three to fifteen. Where 
schoolhouses are in bad condition, new ones 
must soon be erected; will it be wise to put up 
eight or ten small ones, or one large enough to 
accommodate all the pupils? Well-trained 
teachers are needed in the country as much as 
in the city, but how are they to be kept? Far- 
mers’ children want and should have high schovl 
advantages; must they be sent away to obtain 
them? 

A very important question for the farmer to 
ask himself is this: Are these small schools 


of 


(Continued on, page 212.) 
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THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


There is no other relation in life comparable 
Today 


to that of the school and the community. 
the school is the creature of the community, de- 


pendent absolutely for its very existence upon 
the sentiment expressed tax paying. But the 
community of tomorrow is equally dependent 


upon the school of today, since whatever the 
community is, the school makes it, and the 
school of today is what the community makes 
The freedom with which the community sup- 
ports the school depends ultimately upon 
whether or not it thinks that the school pays 
the community. And this depends largely upon 


whether or not it thinks that education pays the 


: 7 : he as , 
individual. There are two questions, then, really 


to be answered in appealing to the public for 
generous support of schools. 
First: Do 


Does education pay the individual? 


the schools pay the public? 


All agree that the first four years of school life 
both to the — individual 


are a necessity 


and to the public, but all are not 
agreed that the rt four years of the elementary 
school definitely pay the individual. Many doubt 


whether the high school pays all individuals, and 
there is very general doubt as to whether or not 
the fads pay the individual. 

that the last four 


500 per cent. 


It is demonstrable years of 


the elementary school pay about 
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annual dividend on the entire cost of the child 
to his parents, and to the state. It is also easy 
to show that it is a large investment physically 
in comfort and in the joy of life. 

There is little skilled labor that does not repre- 
sent graduation from a grammar school course. 
Certainly the best skilled labor does so repre- 
Skilled labor at the lowest earns fifty cents 
a day, or one hundred and fifty dollars a year 
more than unskilled labor. 


sent. 


The last four years 


of a grammar school the 


and the child could 


more 


course cost taxpayer 
about one hundred dollars, 
earn for his hundred 
fourteen years old. The 
interest on the five hundred dollars that his edu- 
cation cost, would be thirty dollars a year, anc 
the extra earning annually is 500 per cent.—an 


enormous dividend. 


father not than four 


dollars before he is 


But does the grammar school pay the public: 
The proportion of money used by the schools 
is large. Tax money is used in these ways; to 
Maintain public service, sidewalks, 
street lights, and the convenience of community 
life. Secondly: because of the weakness 


wickedness of men. Third: as an 


highways, 


and 
investment. 
The opening up of a new tract of land requires 
some investment in 


Streets, sidewalks, 


but it pays a large increase in taxes. 


sewers, 


In one Pennsylvania city a large farm that 
had never paid more than seventy-five dollars in 
taxes, was developed, and the increase in taxes 
in twenty years absolutely paid the entire ex- 
pense of a high school in that city. There are 
numerous instances in which a park and boule- 
vard system costing millions pays for itself com- 
pletely in forty years, increase in 


through the 


taxes. 

; ae! 

Schools above the fourth grade are an invest- 
ment, and not an expense. 
like Nashville, who have had no more 
than the first four years of an education ia one 
class, and those who have had at least a grai- 
‘tuar school education in another class; 


Take the people of 
city, 


any 


ail 
Capita, the latter class will pay more than three 
And 
they are not more than one-third the cost from 
weakness and wickedness. 


“rr 
pe! 


umes as much taxes as the former class. 


A high schi 0] educati mM pays in increased 
vastly 


taxes 
more than the cost to the city. All the 
per cent. of tne 
caders in the highest mercantile and banking 
lie, represent at least a high 
this will 


professional men and a large 
education 
be much more true in the future 

past the 
high school advantages in many cities. 
have been high 
years this is absolutely true. 


school 


than 
in the because elderly people did not 
have But 
where there fifty 


that 


sch 0ls f, ’ 
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pay the largest taxes are, as a rule, representa- 
tive of The patrons 
of the stores that pay the largest taxes are als» 
of the same class. 


some classical education. 


These are the people also who project the 
.JOst advantageous activities in a city. 

It is easily demonstrated that the teachiag of 
drawing in the modern artistic sense in the pub- 
lic schools distantly affect many lines of trade, 
wiiere taste is an important factor. In one city 
it has been definitely shown that the paper 
hanging industry alone has been immeasurably 
benefited by the teaching of drawing in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The higher the phase of education the larger 
is the dividend to the city treasury. It 1s a 
sad feature of American life that there is a tend- 
ency to prevent a city’s progress by the unedu- 
cated classes. 

Education is needed by every man today in 
a way in which it was not needed even a quarter 
of a century ago. 

<> >-e-4-e~ — 
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PREVALENCE OF PROFANITY 

Teachers in public schools cannot put par- 
ticular emphasis on the teaching of the third com- 
mandment. Which is a misfortune. For a 
great many children are growing up apparently 
unaware that on the tablets given to Moses 
there was a ban upon the use of profane lan- 
guage and quite unaware that this sacred law 
was so acceptable to lawmakers of civilized com- 
munities én later times that they have written the 
same edict into their common law. 

Profanity, we used to think, was largely re- 
stricted to converse between men in heated argu- 
ments, men loafing and talking among them- 
selves, men at some kinds of work. Driving 
truck horses and country wagons used to be con- 
sidered a fairly good schooling in profanity. Re- 
peated use of oaths was considered as much a 
commentary on a man’s lack of education and 
command of legitimate vocabulary as a com- 
mentary on his lack of moral tone. 

But about the best schooling in profanity now, 
it appears, is to be had by playing with boys on 
city streets, by hanging around with boys a little 
older on corners, by travelling with a crowd of 
high school boys on an athletic lark, or by sitting 





around a popular room in a college dormitory. 

So that few boys reach their majority without 
a very passable speaking acquaintance with the 
language of oaths. And getting into business 
life a young man finds, unless he is associated 
with a few rare lines of activity, that his vocabu- 
lary is most unusual if it does not include among 
the words used with some frequency at least 
“damn” and “hell.” 

This seems somewhat strange, the general 
acceptance of those two words. No single words 
uttered on the vaudeville or comedy stage draw 
so many giggles and guffaws as do “damn” and 
“hell”’—especially from the wagnen. One of the 
war dramas staged in Boston this winter had a 
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role for “The Man Who Swears,” and it 
considered “a very powerful character.” 

Boys and men who want to demonstrate their 
manliness and strength of thought and expres- 
sion in public, in offices and very often in the 
presence of women associates, consider these 
aforementioned adjectives or expletives, or what- 
ever they are particularly effective. The women 
present assume the proper awed attitude, or 
smile indulgently. 

Why is it strange then that schoolboys use 
with such ease these words and the profane 
phrases which go with them? 

It is hard to work up from the boys in at- 
tempts to eradicate evils. The more effective 
way is to work from older men, to younger men, 
to high school boys, to grammar school boys. 
The sphere for woman’s influence can be seen 
all along the line. 

The surprising increase of temperance in the 
use of strong drink has been noted with joy in 
all parts of this country. Shouldn’t we hope for 
similar appreciation of the advantages ot 
temperance in the use of strong language? 


was 
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A RECORD OF GRADUATES 


The Williamson Free School of Mechanicai 
Trades, Williamson School, P. O., Pennsylvania, 
(near Philadelphia), issues at the close of twenty- 
three years a record of graduates, (Bulletin No. 
13), which is invaluable for any study of the 
fruits of vocational training under ideal condi- 
tions. We have referred to this before, but the 
later figures justify a second editorial thereon. 

The annual income, mark it, the “annual” in- 
come of 664 graduates is $1,006,923. As the 
boys say: “Do you get that?” 

The expenditure per graduate was $390 for 
three years, and the annual income is $1,816 per 
graduate. 

This is an annual dividend of 300 per cent. on 
the entire investment for three years. 

More than eighty-five per cent. of the gradu- 
ates are in industrial pursuits. The other four- 
teen per cent. and more are succeeding in other 
lines as they gave no promise of succeeding but 
for this education. 

The average annual income of pattern-makers, 
machinists and operating engineers is $1,467, 
of the carpenters and bricklayers, $1,577. 

There are forty-three per cent. as journeymen 
mechanics, twenty-five per cent. in executive po- 
sitions, ten per cent. in business for themselves, 
ten per cent. are in the professions, seven per 
cent. are teaching. 

In twenty-three 
earned an 


years 
average of 


the teachers have 
$1,349; the business 
average of $2,840; in executive positions, 
an average of $1,890; journeymen an average 
of $1,072; professional men an average of $1,213 
or less than the teachers. 


men an 


Those teachers who graduated more than ten 
years ago average $1,730. The wages of those 
who have been out not more than three years 
bring the average down badly, but this is true 
with all employment. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING INSURANCE 

One of the problems continually presenting 
itself is the large cost of insurance of school 
property. Ordinarily there is no great danger 
from fire calamities, because the school build- 
ings are rarely near one another. The city of 
Portland, Oregon, had been paying about $15,000 
a year for imsurance They are now setting 
apart a large part of that amount, keeping insur- 
ance only on some of the largest and best build- 
ings. The fund is now near $50,000 and this will 
be increased until it reaches $100,000. After 
that all buildings will be insured by the city and 
the fund increased until it is ample for any 
emergency. 
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RECREATION ROOMS 


One of the best evidences of the influence of 
playground promotion is the very general pro- 
vision that is being made for recreation in ex- 
cessive heat, or cold, or storm. 

The best plan is to have, as many cities do, 
a recreation house in the yard. It is inexpen- 
sive,—the simplest kind of a building without 
plastering, finishing, or furnishing. The sides are 
usually open, but there are hinged shutters that 
are raised for an awning ordinarily,—they can be 
lowered on the side from which a storm blows 
in. 

The next best provision in the building of a 
new house is to have one side of the basement, 
usually about half of the basement, open like 
a stable basement. This is out of doors with- 
out being exposed in heat or storm. It is 
really very well adapted to the purpose of a re- 
creation room. 

A third plan, sometimes better than either of 
these, is a roof shelter. Wtih an awning cover 
with shutters in the case of the recreation 
house this can be made highly attractive when 
there is a flat roof which is usual in cities. 

We often find a large room in the basement 
or in the attic but whatever provision is made 
demonstrates the extension of the idea of pro- 





as 


viding for recreation in all weathers for all 
children. 
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The searchlight scintillator, which, in a modi- 
fied form, was experimented with during the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, will be used in its 
perfected form, upon a tower upon an outjutting 
point enclosing the yacht harbor off the grounds 
of the’ Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
A battery, the most powerful ever used in this 
country, composed of forty-eight thirty-six-inch 
projectors, will throw the intense light through 
color diffusors, which will separate the flood 
into fan shaped rays of all colors of the spectrum. 

Edward Bush, a former principal of Public School 
18, New York City, aged eighty-five was in 
the service of the Department of Education as 
teacher for sixty-eight years, retired in 1912 with 
a pension of $1,500. He is a widower with three 
children living. 

National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


Oakland, 
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meeting present conditions? Taking it for 
granted that they are doing as much, or more 
than they have done in the past, are they doing 
enough? Here are some things about the one- 
room schools that should careful cen- 
sideration :— 

1. Buildings, grounds, apparatus, books and 
Other property almost wholly neglected during 
vacations. 

2. Classrooms improperly heated, poorly 
lighted and ventilated, often badly out of repair. 

3. Arrangements for seating pupils is 
erally bad. 

4. Janitor service as a rule, unsatisfactory. 

do. Classes too small, recitations too short and 
too many. 


receive 


gen- 


6. Impossible to avoid neglecting some pupils. 

7. Games lack spirit. Not enough pupils to 
make them interesting. 

8. Out buildings unsightly and unsanitary. 

9. Wells in a questionable condition. 

10. Moral atmosphere very often controlled 
by the worst pupils instead of the best. 

11. Pupils are left to themselves too much 
mornings before the teacher arrives. 

12. Supervision can not be as effective as it 
should be. 

13. Pupils have very little opportunity to at- 
tend high school. 

14. The purchase of more supplies than are 
actually needed, in order to accommodate all 
schools. 

In regard to the last item, a few minutes’ 
thought will convince anyone that supplies can 
not be furnished economically to one-room 
schools. If an unabridged dictionary is pur- 
chased for one school and there are ten schools 
in the township, ten dictionaries must be bought. 
In like manner ten reading charts, ten music 
charts, ten physiology charts, ten sets of ency- 
clopedias, ten sets of maps, ten globes, ten li- 
braries, ten flags, ten organs, or ten anything 
else, must be bought. In this way, at least 
five times as much is spent as is actually needed. 

All these factors of the school problem faced 
the patrons of Adams township, Champaign 
county, Ohio; but the solution was not begun 
in earnest until the three-room building at Rose- 
wood, which sheltered the high school, was con- 


demned, and all the others of the township 
threatened. 
To the Board of Education consolidation 


seemed to be the wisest plan, so a campaign with 
that end in view was inaugurated. Of course 
many objected. Here are some of the reasons 
offered against this movement:— 

1. Greater cost. It was argued that cost of 
transportation would be greater than the bene- 
fits would warrant. 

2. Pupils would have to ride too far, hence 
they would be compelled to start to school too 
early and reach home too late. 

3. There would be immoral conduct on 
school wagons. 


tin> 
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BENSON’S LEADERSHIP 
A. E. WINSHIP 

Mr. O. H. Benson of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., is one of the 
bravest agricultural leaders, one of the keenest 
educational thinkers, one of the noblest vocational 
guidance chieftains in the United States. It was 
as fierce a summer storm asI ever encountered 
when I left the train in North-central Iowa for a 
Chautauqua lecture, about twelve years ago. The 
Chautauqua grove was two feet under. water, 
and much of the town was submerged. 

The audience was a failure, but of that whole 
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0. H. BENSON 


season nothing stands out so distinctly as the 
marvelous energy of a young city superintendent 
who, despite most calamitous weather, pulled 
through a successful Chautauqua week. 

About five years later, because of my admira- 
tion for the youngster, I went without pay and 
spent two most profitable days with him as 
county superintendent. 

For the last five years I have been watching 
with boundless admiration his long and rapid 
strides upward and our columns have sounded 
his praise by the recital of his achievements. 

Hence our great delight in seeing in The 


_- 
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Country Gentlemen, January 2, a brilliant full- 
page article by Grace Viall Gray, from which 
we quote the following :— 


When Mr. Benson was in Denver, Colorado, he 
tried to find a can of tomatoes, raised and put up in 
that state, but he couldn’t find one in all the stores 
of Denver. He finally purchased for fifteen cents 
a number two can of tomatoes, bearing a southern 
Maryland label. He asked the retail dealer from 
whom he purchased the can where he procured it. 
“I bought it from a jobber here in the city of Denver, 
the dealer replied and gave him the man’s name. 


Mr. Benson went to this jobber and asked him 
where he bought the can. “From a wholesale house 
in Chicago,” was the answer. Mr. Benson then wrote 
the wholesale house in Chicago. asking where it 
bought this can and it replied: “From a wholesale 
house in New York City.” A letter to this firm 
brought the answer: “That can was purchased from 
a commission merchant in the city of Philadelphia.” 

When the commission merchant was appealed to 
he said: “I bought it of the people who put the label 
on the can.” When the neople who put the label on 
were written to they admitted they hadn’t canned the 
tomatoes at all, but had bought them from another 
factory: and finally this factory said: “We bought 
the tomatoes from surrounding communities for $8.50 
a ton” The actual cost of the contents of this can 
was three-fourths of a cent, whereas the market 
price was fifteen cents. 

One girl, Mary Bullock, a canning-club member, 
has solved the problem of saving eleven cents on 
every can of tomatoes. Here are Mary Bullock’s ac- 
tual figures on a tenth of an acre of tomatoes :— 





Rent (paid father for use of land).... $1.00 
ol eS See STP 50 
ER cn eR kS snus seeeah ones 3.00 
eRe es eee Pree ee A 1.00 
Gathering .. — eee 1.50 
Canning outfit, cans, labels ms" 8.27 
Labor of canning (ten cents an hour) 4.50 
Total—404 Cans .........0% eres ieee 19.77 
ee ee. oe erenrs eS 04 


This is a saving of eleven cents a quart On 365 cans, 
which may be put up in a day and a half and which 
make a can for every day in the year, this means a 
saving of $40.15. 

Mary Bullock’s garden receipts for a tenth of an 
acre of tomatoes were :— 





Used at home eee eee pe $10.00 
ce ee Ree a ie 
TORE. ons aus cxgtersa ness bbaresnten 43.00 
TOthl COUR acne do0dsceve teissences 19.77 
| ee oe en, Sn een eee ape Ms BeOS . 23.00 
Par ee ea a cs a eee 


And Mary Bullock is but one of thousands 
inspired by O. H. Benson. 


Qacten 
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OUR TEACHERS. 


It may be safely said that many schools in which morals are never taught from 
text-books, or by formal exercises, furnish a most stimulating drill in the higher and 
finer moralities every day. Many of us know teachers, who, without much preaching, 
convey, in all their intercourse with their pupils, the influences and qualities which 
purify and invigorate character. A considerable acquaintance with teachers impress¢cs 
m2jwith the belief that the feeling of their responsibility for the moral welfare of their 
pupils, and their app-eciition of the values of character, are steadily deepening among 

them. No profession is so sacred that shallow and self-seeking perscns co not firda 
place in it; but I believe that as much seriousness and devotion may be found among the 
teachers of our common schools as among any other class of perscrs — tke claigy 
not excepted.— Washington Gladden, in the January Atlantic. 
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4. Contagious diseases would spread m>re 
rapidly. 

5. The school wagons would ruin the roads. 

6. Old buildings were too good to abandon. 

To these objections the Board of Educat’on 
answered as best they could from information 
gathered from many sources, their replies b2 
ing satisfactory to most of the patrons, for when 
the vote was taken an overwhelming majority 





favoied centralization. And while the choosing 
oi a building site and plans, and the selection 


of an architect are exceedingly important mat- 
ters, it is not the purpose of this paper to enter 
into their discussion. The success of the sys- 
tem, however, depends very much wpon these 
factors, as it certainly does upon the selection of 
teachers and drivers. Suffice it to say that a 
site of five acres was purchased, and a building 
erected. 

The accompanying picture shows, more plai-iy 
than words can tell, what the building looks 
like froin the outside. Tne main part is ninety- 
two feet long and seventy-two feet wide, with 
a T extension to the rear of forty feet. In the 
basement are two laboratory rooms, four play- 
roons, two toilet rooms, a store room, a boiler 


room, and a fuel room. On the first floor are 
four classrooms and an auditorium with a seat- 


ing Capecity of 300. The second floor con zains 
five classrooms, a rest room and a principai’s 
office. ‘ihe building is heated by steam, has 
a fan ventilating system, six sanitary drinking 
fountains and is lighted by acetylene gas. There 
are three main stairways and four steel fire es- 
capes, two of the latter being sheltered. 

Eleven wagons, which are owned by the rown- 
ship, are used to transport the pupils. There 
ate 236 pupils in the elementary grades, and six- 
ty-se:ea in the high school. Neariy all of them 
are iransported, only a few living in the litle 
village of Rosewood, where the school is _ 1»- 
cate]. The average salary of the ce! 
drivers 1s thirty-eight dollars per month, oj the 
six grade teachers, fifty-three dollars per 
anl of the three high school teaches, 
dollars. 

There are many advantages in a school of 
thi: bind, but space will not permi more than 
just to mention a few of them, without disc 


Sir 


eve 


= 
monthn, 


seventy 


1. Increased educational facilities for both 
clementary and high school pupils. 

2. Decreased number of classes to each 
teacher and increased length of recitations. 


9 


3. Opportunity of handling special branches 
such as music, drawing, agriculture, and 
manual training. 


t+. Books and apparatus properly ¢ared for 
furnished at one-fifth the cost. 
5. Educational and administration 


L 


and 
business 


more efficient. 

6. Gives country children privileges as good 
as those enjoved by city children, with fewer 
the alluring temptations. 

?. Affords opportunity for playing syste- 
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matic games. This is a great educational fac- 

tor too long neglected. 

8. Affords greater 
refinement. 

9. Better sanitary conditions in regard to 

cleanliness, heating, lighting, ventilating, etc.. 

10. Prevents difficulties that usually arise 
when pupils walk to school, such as fighting, 
swearing, obscene talk, use of tobacco, etc. 

11. Gives all pupils equal high school pri- 
vileges. Under the old plan only those living 
near the high school or those who had their 
own conveyance could attend. 

12. More regular attendance, less tardiness, 
less truancy, better morals, better janitor services, 
better teaching, and more effective supervision. 

13. Encourages permanent 
school property. 

14. Gives all patrons of the township a com- 
mon interest. 


advantages for culture 


and 


improvement of 


15. Gives educational advantages to parents 
as well as children. 
16. Affords an opportunity to have an ex- 


periment farm in the reach of every farmer. 

In refutation of the objections raised against 
centralization, it is found that the cost is prac- 
tically the same but the high school facilities 
have been more than doubled, another vear 
added to the course of study and all tuition to 
other schools stopped. Previously much tuition 
was paid for pupils who attended nearer schools 
or those of a higher grade. 

A few pupils do have to ride too far but the 
number is no greater than had to walk too far 
under the old plan, and it is much safer in many 
respects. The same may be said of those who 
leave home too early and get back too late. 

The conduct of the 
gons is better than it 
school. 


pupils on the school wa- 
was when they walked to 
Contagious diseases will 
a school, but it has 
they spread more in 


spread in any kind 
not yet been proven that 
centralized schools than in 
the one-room schools. Where schools of this 
kind have been in use for several years, the 
health record is considerably improved, on ac- 
count of better sanitary conditions and more 
systematic and scientific instruction in regard 
to the prevention of all kinds of diseases. 


ot 


Roads are worn out by travel certainly, but 
people do not stop travelling. Farmers usually 
haul their grain to market when the price suits 
them, whether the are in a fit condition 
to be used or not, why should they object if a 
wagon comes along and takes their children to 
school? The fact is that it is more necessary 
for children to ride to school when the roads are 
bad than when they are good. 


roads 


This system will 


encourage the construction of better roads; al- 
ready more attention is being given to it. 

In regard to buildings being too good 
to abandon, it is needless to savy that 
this 1S true m 1 very few cases 

No more than three-fourths of 

1e people rural communities know what a 

good schoolhouse is An experience of twenty 
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five years in the country schools has convinced 
the writer of this fact. It will do no harm to 
awaken the people along this line. 

Pupils who attend the centralized schools 
should be more useful members of society than 
those who attend the one-room schools, because 
they form stronger habits of punctuality, have a 
wider acquaintance with people and acquire a 
broader scholarship. One need only to visit the 
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school referred to above to be convinced of this 
fact. 


Taking everything into consideration, it 1s 
safe to conclude that, while no school system 


can give perfect satisfaction, consolidation comes 
nearer to a correct solution of the country 
school problem than any other plan yet tried. It 
is only in its infancy, but it promises a future 
of immense possibilities. 





CALIFORNIA’S 


The orange, (citrus aurantium), has been an 
extensive traveller. Found about five centuries 
ago in China, the Portuguese brought 
it to their European home, while the Moors in- 
troduced it into Spain in the fifteenth century. 
Gradually, it spread to all the countries of South- 
ern Europe, where, owing to a favorable climate, 
it has been extensively cultivated, and has be- 
come an important article of commerce. 

But nowhere did this citrus fruit find a wider 
welcome or a more congenial home than in Cali- 
fornia. The Franciscan Fathers who founded 
the famous missions along the Pacific Coast 
brought the olive with them from their Euro- 
pean cloisters, descendants of which are found 
at several points today. But they did not bring 
the orange, perhaps disparaging it in compari- 
son with the olive. It remained for the Amert- 
cans long afterwards to see the possibilities in ci- 
trus culture, and to introduce the orange to a 
permanent place beside the Pacific Ocean. 

They saw in the long Californian summer just 
the climate for this king among fruits, a climate 
of sufficient length, above a certain minimum of 
temperature, and with an abundance of clear, 
brilliant sunshine that promised and insured per- 
fection to the orange. And they found the soil 
that meant life and health to the citrus orchard, 
a soil naturally fertile, and when irrigated thor- 
oughly adapted to citrus culture. They set out 
their trees on an imposing scale, and today, are 
reaping large returns from their prescience and 


enterprise. 
Southern California is the great orange belt 
of the Pacific Slope. This section comprises 


e‘eht counties: Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los An- 
geles, Orange and San Diego along the coast, 
and the three large inland counties of San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside and Imperial, stretching back 
to the snow-clad mountain range. The total 
area of these eight counties is 45,000 square 
miles, but little less than one-third of the area 
of the entire state, and about equal to the area 
of Ohio. The last census reported that South- 
cin California had about five million (5,000,- 
000) orange trees in bearing. Many of these 
were producing the finest brand of the ordinary 
golden orange, while many were bearing the 
large and luscious Navel orange, the scions of 
which had been brought from Brazil. 

Citrus culture in Southern California has had 
an unprecedented development. The industry 
dates back to only about twenty-five years, and 


ORANGE DAY 


yet the shipments in a recent year for oranges 
alone amounted to 44,600 car loads, valued at 
$33,000,000. As a single example, the city of 
Riverside, which is the centre of the most fa- 


mous orange district in the state, and which 
first experimented with the celebrated Navel, 


ships annually between 5,000 and 6,000 car loads 
of oranges, that net the growers upwards of 
$2,000,000. 

But it must not be thought that orange cul- 
ture is confined to Southern California alone, 
for this would be a grievous mistake. The fact 
is that the northern counties have a third as 
many orange trees as the southern counties. Ac- 
cording to the last census there were a million 
and a quarter (1,250,000) orange trees in bear- 
ing in what is known as Northern California. 
There are twenty-seven counties in the northern 
part of the state in which the orange is growing 
today, and in which orange culture is a success. 

The Sacramento valley is one of the great val- 
leys of the world, in area, resources, fertility, 
beauty and climate. It is 160 miles long by 
from seven to sixty miles broad. And this is 
among many other productions the land of the 
orange. The climate there is favorable to the 
cleanness and early ripening of the orange of the 
north. The orange is found in the suburbs of 
Sacramento, at Newcastle, the centre of the 
Placer county fruit belt, at Auburn, that is spe- 
cially sheltered from the ocean winds, at Paler- 
mo, which is a tegular orange colony, even 
though it is 500 miles north of Los Angeles, at 
Vacaville, that is freely called “a garden of the 
Hesperides,” and many other points. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, though of much 
more recent planting than in some other sections, 
the orange has gained a secure foothold. The 
mesa soil, combined of sand, gravel and clay, 
and with an impregnation of iron, is recognized 
by orange growers as best suited to that fruit. 
At San Eurides and Tejon may be found the 
largest orchards of this well-known valley. Pro- 
tected by the mountain barrier from the chilling 
winds and fogs of the coast, and with the long 
and unbroken period of high temperature, the 
orange groves flourish, and their fruit has the 
high sugar content and the aroma that go to 
make it perfect. At Porterville and the district 
north of Reedley are extensive citrus belts. There 
the Washington Navel and the Vallencia Sweet 
ripen all the way from November to May. Or- 
chards in these sections are now producing at 











the rate of $1,000 an acre. And there is this in 
favor of the San Joaquin Valley, that the orange 
there is singularly free from the pest of the scale 
that afflicts some other sections, and necessi- 
tates costly spraying. 

“Orange Day” was proclaimed by the Gover- 
nor of California in 1914, as “‘a festival of rejoic- 
ing over the bounteous yields of the citrus 
fruits.” The date of observance was set for 
March 21. Its first observance was kept by the 
people of the whole state with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. Commission houses sent out sample 
gifts to advertise the celebration. The rail- 
roads caught hold of the festival idea with en- 
thusiasm, as also did the leading hotels from 
Sacramento to San Diego. Orange colored 
menus were served in all sorts of ways by the 
great hostelries, and in the dining cars of all the 
railways. It was in its initiation, and will re- 
main in all subsequent observances an _all-Cali- 
fornia Orange ‘Day: The festival of the orange 
has its decided educational value by furthering a 
better knowledge of this important fruit indus- 
try, and of its commercial possibilities. A tree 
that has done so much for the settlement and 
enrichment of California as the orange, well de- 
serves the praise of the citizens, the verses of the 
poets, and the merriest gladness of young and 
old as they lade their baskets with its golden 
fruit. 

Orange Day promises to become one of the 
most widely and most heartily observed anniver- 
saries of both northern and southern California. 
Long live March 21st! 
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THE FIFIELD TREE 


[Read at the Dedication of the Emily A. Fifield 
Memorial Tree. Henry L. Pierce School, Dorchester, 
Mass, Arbor Day, 1914.] 


Grow and prosper, little tree, 
Grow and flourish mightily ;— 
Firm and healthy, strong and sound, 
Arrow straight from tip to ground; 
Such as she would wish to see, 
Little Tree! 


Send your rootlets deep and wide, 
For by roots the tree is tried. 
Frost and storm and whirling blast 
Cannot harm if anchored fast— 
Anchored so in hearts was she, 

Little Tree! 


Swelling buds in springtime days, 
Cheering after winter's ways, 
Crown of leaves in summer sun, 
Such a crown in life she won. 
‘ Take her lessons worthily— 
Little Tree! 


Grace this building, scholars, too, 

Just as she would have you, do. 
Spring and summer, autumn, snow, 

So the hurrying years will go. 
But in tender love shall we 

Keep her memory, 

Little Tree! 
—Mary Fifield King. 
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A WOMAN’S CLUB IN THE SAND HILLS 
J. L. MCBRIEN 


School Extension Agent, United States Bureau of Education 


" Twenty-five miles southwest of Valentine, 
Cherry County, Nebraska, is a post-office, a 
school, and a store. This place is called Simeon. 
To get an idea of the magnificent distances in 
that State, you should know that Cherry County 
is four and a half times the State of Rhode 
Island in area. The distance between neighbors 
is sufficient to make life lonely for the women 
were it not for the social spirit of this com- 
munity. The story of the Woman’s Club of 
Simeon is best told by Mrs. Kortz Hudson, one 
of its members, who is a graduate of Grinnell 
College, Iowa, and formerly superintendent of 
schools for Cherry County :— 

“This club was organized about two years 
ago just because it is natural for women to 


visit. The ranch business necessitates the 
homes being widely scattered and that makes 
domestic help hard to keep. Ranchmen are 


usually so well to do that their daughters do 
not need to work out and imported help grows 
lonely and longs for the “giddy whirl of so- 
ciety” or else marry some strapping young cow- 
boy and set up their own household. At any 
rate few of our women have competent help 
and family cares and distance keep them from 
exchanging visits with their neighbors. The 
men often meet at round-ups, brandings and de- 
hornings and the cravings of their social nature 
are Satisfied. Some one has said: ‘The sand 
hills are good for men and dogs but a mighty 
poor place for women and horses.’ 


“The men of our community first saw the need 
of more social life for us and suggested that we 
form a club with an all day session once in two 
weeks—but there were the children. Possibly 
a mother might get four or five small children 
ready, drive five or six miles through pasture 
gates and over ranges of sand hills, keep her 
children out of mischief in new surroundings, 
spend the day and get home in the evening fairly 
rested, but if fifteen or twenty women each took 
her family the hospitality of even a ranch home 
might be somewhat taxed. There seemed no 
way until one of the husbands said that he for 
one would be willing to take the entire care of 
his five children for one day in each two weeks 
if the other fathers would do the same. The ex- 
periment has worked—the men have come to 
know the pretty ways of their own children and 
some of the mothers have known a free day for 
the first time in ten years. 

Each woman takes her sewing bag and we do 
the work planned by the hostess—card work, 
piece quilts, make comforts, aprons, dresses, 
larn stockings, embroider towels, hem napkins, 
crochet bands of trimmings-—anything and 
everything that the varving needs of our homes 
require. The hostess prepares dinner. Some- 
times it is bass caught in a nearby lake or wild 
ducks or grouse or maybe a _ wild goose or’ 
Strawberries or early vegetables—whatever 


sportsmanship or gardening skill makes possible. 
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We have no officers and no dues, anyone is a 
member who is a neighbor. The meetings cir- 
culate among the members over a radius of 
eight or ten miles, community interest is de- 
veloped—ideas of domestic economy exchanged 
—the mothers come home with glowing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes ready for the next 
days’ duties, even a rubber shoe, you know, 
will wear longer for occasional periods of re- 
laxation. Often a good story is read, or some 
article describing a new household convenience. 
We discuss everything of common interest ex- 
cept our neighbors—no word of gossip has been 
heard up to date. 

The attendance varies from twelve to twenty- 
five. We are becoming known as women who 
cook well, entertain easily and make our 
families comfortable and happy. Lately the 
young girls have organized a similar club. I 
suppose the idea of working at our meetings 
came from the fact that many women could not 
spare the day and the time to get the extra dinner 
if her work were piled up to be done afterwards. 

Anyway the plan has just worked itself out 
according to our community needs. I do not 
know how it would transplant. The thing that 
has held it together is the normal desire of 
every woman for the companionship of other 
normal women. 

Some may ask what such a club has to do 
with progress in rural education. It has just 
this much to do with it. In a rural community 
where the mothers do not come together for 
social communion with one another, you will 
find lonesome, despondent mothers and where 
you find such mothers you find homes filled with 
despair; and where you find such children, you 
find poor schools. 

A Vermont mother who had recently moved 
from country to city was asked why she left her 
beautiful farm home in the mountains to live in 
the city. She replied, “Oh, I was hungry for 
the companionship of women.” 





AMERICAN PAGEANT ASSOCIATION 


The educational value of the pageant had expert ex- 
position at the third annual convention of the American 
Pageant Association in Philadelphia recently. 

The Association, born at Boston, two years ago, (and 
meeting at New York last year) has enrolled a faith- 
ful and enthusiastic constituency under the _ leader- 
ship of Frank Chauteau Brown, of Boston, president; 
Miss Mary P. Beegle, of New York, secretary; and 
H. H. Davenport, Somerville, Mass., treasurer. 

Education in history and the training of the com- 
munity in patriotism are the high aims of the Ameri- 
can Pageant Association, which sees nothing less also 
than the awakening of creative artistic expression 
and of imaginative and dramatic creation in this 
country as a result of the promotion of true historic 
pageantry. 

As a popular amusement, it was held by speakers at 
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the Philadelphia meeting, the pageant is “the drama of 
popuiar participation,” and supercedes the “movies,” 
baseball and other imaginative recreations, \the drama of 
passive enjoyment. Its superiority was revealed and 
ultimate supremacy enthusiastically predicted. 

The arousing of public interest in local history was 
emphasized by Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer (the master of 
the Philadelphia Pageants of 1908 and 1912;.and of the 
proposed Pageant of 1916), who told of the knowledge 
which now replaced ignorance on the part of thousands 
as a result of Philadelphia’s Pageant movement; and the 
stimuius to young people who had taken part in these 
notable events. 

Artists, dramatists, designers and lovers of art from 
various sections were present. Prominent among the 
speakers were: Violet Oakley, the Philadelphia artist, 
who touched a popular chord when she declared that 
through pageantry “the impulse toward war might be 
eliminated from the human character’’; Francis Howard 
Williams, composer of pageant music, who prophecied 
that the pageant would develop popular taste for the 
refinements of verse and music; Percival Chubb of 
St. Louis, who told what the St. Louis Pageant had done 
to promote ideals of civic improvement; Miss Margaret 
MacLaren Eager, who ably presented the value of 
periodical community pageants; and Mrs. Charles 
McLean Andrews on “The Plays and Pageants of 
Bryn Mawr,” who declared that the pageants of the 
girls’ colleges instilled a sense of aesthetic beauty which 
the students would carry to their home communities as 
part of a broad college training. 

The place in pageantry of the symbolic dance of 
symbolism and poetry, of music, and of color; the 
pageant form; festivals; citizens’ public celebrations, 
and the possibilities of the Christmas masque, were 
technically treated by able pageant makers. The Drama 
League co-operated in the discussions. 

The sessions were varied by fine moving pictures of 
the Philadelphia, St. Louis, Brattleboro and Plattsburg 
pageants; by splendid choruses from the last Philadel- 
phia pageant; by pageant dances and by a banquet. The 
walls of the assembly room (the South Garden on the 
roof of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel) were richly em- 
beilished by a rare exhibit of unique and beautiful illus- 
trative matter, banners, posters, seals, stationery, 
models, etc., from pageants everywhere under the 
direction of convention chairman Dr. E. P. Oberholt- 
zer. —J. A. Stewart. 


CONNIE MACK ON CIGARETTES 


As leader of the Philadelphia Athletics, Connie 
Mack takes rank as one of the greatest generals 
baseball has ever known. He reads men. and 
boys as an ordinary person reads a book. He 
contributes to the Scientific Temperance Jour- 
nal this characteristically clear statement :— 

“It is my candid opinion, and I have watched 
very closely the last twelve years or more, that 
boys at the age of ten to fifteen who have con- 
tinued smoking cigarettes do not as a rule 
amount to anything. They are unfitted in every 
way for any kind of work where brains are 
needed. No boy or man can expect to succeed 
in this world to a high position and continue 
the use of cigarettes.” 





Americans do not like the war spirit because it is repugnant to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy upon which this country must survive or fall—Roger W. Babson. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE. ECONOMIC 
FACTS FOR AMERICANS. By Roger W. Babson. 
Library binding, $1.00. Published by Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Organization. ‘ 
This is a fascinating study of the war and peace condi- 

tions. It is not along traditional peace lines at all, 
quite the contrary. Mr. Babson has little respect for 
the average peace advocate. He says frankly, “It is 
useless to talk along the lines suggested by the average 
peace advocate.” ; 
" No other American is in position to discuss these 
questions from the standpoint of statistics and econ- 
omics as intelligently as can Mr. Babson. Here are 
some of his graphic sentences: “Today a state of 
anarchy reign in international affairs. Internationally, 
the world is the same today as it was politically at the 
time of the cave dwellers.” 

“Military force as personified by certain nations is 
reptgnant to most thinking Americans.” 

“Americans stand for publicity in every form. We be- 
lieve that publicity is the greatest safeguard which the 
public c2n have.” 

“Tt is evident that this great European conflict com- 
menced primarily over the trade routes of the world.” 

“Tf anything entitles a nation to go to war it is its 
density of, population.” 

“Revolutions and anarchy will continue to exist be- 
tween nations until the same methods are applied to 
settle international policies as have been applied for 
settling policies within nations.” 

“Religious wars have become a thing of the past only 
through the granting of religious freedom. Political 
revolutions have been eliminated only through the 
granting of political freedom. In the same way, armed 
conflicts between modern nations will be lessened only 
as commercial freedom is extended.” 

From many standpoints this is one of the 
portant booxs oi recent times. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT BREEDING 
By John M. Coulter, head of the Department of 
Botany, University of Chicago. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 350 pages. Lilustrated 
Price, $150 net. 

If the remarkable achievements of science in plant 
breeding and higher agriculture and botany, which have 
been made in such numbers within the last few years, 
are to be as valuable a contribution to progress as they 
should be, knowledge of them must be given more 
generously to the public. The story of the progress 
must be told simply and frankly, for there is a great body 
of citizens and potential good farmers who would benefit 
immeasurably ii the new knowledge were put within the 
reach of those without any great technical training. 
Otherwise they have to go on following advise which 
were better not given. 

Coulter’s “Fundamentals of Plant Breeding,” is ad- 
dressed to those who wish a simple statement of evolu- 
tion and heredity; who wish information concerning the 
revolution in plant-breeding; or who wish a general in- 
troduction to the fundamental principles underlying 
agriculture. It is a book which teachers in the agricul- 
tural courses, which have recently sprung up in such 
numbers, will find extremely useful and _ interesting 


most im- 


Students, too, will find it quite within the grasp of their 
understanding. Here are some of the chapter headings; 
Variation in Plants, Theory of Natural Selection, Theory 
of Mutation, Supplementary Theories, Reproduction, 
Mass Culture, Pedigree Culture, Recent Work in 
Genetics, Combination of Characters, Hybrids, How to 
Secure Drought Resistance, Disease Resistance, 
Forestry, Search for New Plants. 
ZOOLOGY FIELD NOTEBOOK. Parts I and II. 
By A. H. Wright and A. A. Allen of Cornell Univer- 


sity. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Co-operative. Paper 
board, cloth back. Price, 50 cents each. 
; A well arranged notebook for the use of the student 
in Zoology in his researches and observations. Part I 


is arranged for the registration of what the student dis- 
covers about birds. Part II is for a similar registration 
concerning Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles and Mammals. 
It is planned to provide notes on (song birds) the com- 
mon name, scientific name, the family, recognition 
marks, distinctive habits, distribution, food, song and 


frOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
fry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Gramnuiated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»y mai) Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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call notes, plumage, nest, etc. It is certain to be of value 
to the student in his study of this branch of Natural 
History. 


STORY PLAYS, OLD AND NEW. Books One, Two, 
Three. By Alice Sumner Varney. [Illustrated in 
color. New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston: 
American Book Company. Price, 32 cents each. 
Nowhere else has there been grouped for little people 

seventy-five dialogue-plays more attractive to children, 
adapted to their taste and talent, emphasizing lessons in 
manners and morals, enlightening children in a way that 
will make what they learn permanent, and familiarizing 
them with classics for children in a most natural and 
charming manner. 

Mrs. Alice Sumner Varney is a_ genius in selecting 
material, a master in the art of arranging it, and she is 
skilful in adapting it to children of different grades. 
The present delightful enthusiasm over dramatization is 
every way wholesome, and Mrs. Varney appeals to that 
sentiment in a way that is entirely above criticism. 
These three books are as helpful to the teacher as to 
the children, and they are as valuable in character- 
forming as in helpfulness. 


SHORTER GERMAN POEMS. Selected and edited 


by J. T. Hatfield (Northwestern University). Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 110 pages. Price, 35 
cents. 


This is a collection of sixty-eight short German poems 
suitable for memorizing in secondary schools, chosen 
from the best writers, the favorite authors represented 
being Goethe, Schiller, Uhland and Heine. In eleven 
cases the music accompanies the lyric, as in the. Lorelei, 
Die Wacht am Rhein, etc. The book is divided into four 
parts, graded according to difficulty, with natural group- 
ing as to subject matter within these divisions. Pro- 
fessor Hatfield has provided the notes and vocabulary 
necessary for the understanding of the poems. An index 
of titles and first lines is appended. The book is in 
every way worthy of its larger predecessor, Hatfield's 
“German Lyrics and Ballads.” 





THE TWELVE BEST TALES BY ENGLISH 
WRITERS. Selected by Adam L. Gowans. 368 
pages. 


THE BEST ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. 
Selected by Edward A. Bryant New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Company. 375 pages. Both cloth. Price, 35 
cents each. 

The Crowell “Handy Volume Classic” series has now 
attained the remarkable size of 178 volumes. It is one 
of the popular pocket edition series. Mr. Gowans task of 
selecting the twelve “best” tales by English writers is 
not so difficult as the title might lead one to believe, for 
he has confined himself to the work of writers not now 
living. And the short story work by authors before the 


present generation was not’ considerable. They 
neglected the field strangely, although there were 
French and Spanish and Italian stories which should 


have given them the clew to the popularity of this form 
of literature. Mr. Gowans has edited well. Scott's 
“Wandering Willie’s Tale,” “The Mysterious Bride,” by 
James Hogg, Dickens’ “The Bagman’s Story,” “The 
Story of Richard Doubledick,” “Hunted Down,” and 
“To Be Taken With a Grain of Salt,” Thackeray's “Th 
Princess’s Tragedy,” “The Old Nurse’s Tale,” and “Th 
Hali-Brothers.” by Mrs. Gaskell. “Rab and Hi 
Friends,” by Dr. John Brown and Stevenson's “The Sire 
de Maletroit’s Door,” and “Markheim.” The best of the 
great old ballads are collected by Mr. Bryant in his 
volume to illustrate types of this style of lyric 
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PLAYS - PLAVS 


I have the newest and most attractive, as well as the largest assortment 
of plays in the world 


> ‘ eae 
French’s Standard Library Edition 
includes plays by 
Clyde Fitch, R.C. Carton, Alfred Sutro, 
Harding Davis, Arthur W. Pinero, 
Oscar Wilde, Haddon Chambers, 
Cosmo Gordon Lenox, 


Richard 
Anthony Hope, 
Jerome K Jerome, 
H. V. Esmond, Preston Gibson, 
George Broadhurst. William Gillette, Martha Morton, 
H. A. DuSouchet, Edward E. Kidder, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Arthur Conan Dovie. Louis N. Parker, Madelene 
Lucette Ryley and Henry Arthur Jones 
French's International Copyrighted Edition contains plays, 
comedies and farces of international reputation; also recent profes- 
sional successes by famous American and English authors 

Send a two-cent stamp for my new Catalogue 

describing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 2830 W. 38th St.. New York City 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH. 

8-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


11-13: Western Colorado Teachers’ 
Association, Delta, W. A. Franks, 
Delta, pres. 

12-13: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 


Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 
18-20. South Carolina State 


Teachers’ Association. Florence. 


18-20:Northern Minnesota Edtea- 
tional Association. St. Cloud. F. 
W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 


24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
> O. Thomas, state superinten- 
ent. 


26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 


1-3: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. McAlpine Hotel, 
New York City. 

8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 

8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 

21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 

22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, Staté Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

23: Central Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, Deca- 
tur, secretary. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

96-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

29-May  f Mississippi State 
Teachers’. Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 

299-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
3uffalo. Alvin E..Dodd, 140 West 
42d street, New York City, sec’y. 

MAY 

8: Ge rgia Educational Associa- 

tion Me icon. 

g Superintendents and Principals 


Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


- 
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12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


JUNE. 


94: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles. California: 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


JULY 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 

2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

OCTOBER. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


98-99: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena,- sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


-_—~ 


CONNECTICUT. 
SOUTHINGTON. Through the 
efforts of the Manual Training De- 
partment a continuation class has 
been started here. 


The boys, who are serving their 
time as apprentices in the machine 
and other departments of the | l 
factories, come to. school one-halt 
day a week, Saturday mornings from 
eight to twelve. One hour 
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boys is the Southington Hardware 
Company. 


MIDDLA ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Dr. - Frank J. 


Goodnow will be formerly inaugu- 
rated president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University on or about May 20, 
at Homewood, the new suburban 
site of the University, where two 
buildings have been completed. 

It is planned to give the occa- 
sion a double significance in inaugu- 
rating the third president of the uni- 
versity and formerly dedicating the 
Homewood estate. Another feature 
will be the official opening of the 
two new buildings; some action will 
be taken to show appreciation of the 
assistance given by the State of 
Maryland in providing funds for the 
buildings and annual maintenance of 
the School of Engineering. 


NEW YORK. 

TARRYTOWN. The annual 
meeting of the Westchester County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
the Washington Irving High School, 
Tarrytown, March 13. Among the 
features of the program will be an 
address by Dr. John H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education. Miss 

mma L. Johnston, principal of the 
Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers, will speak upon “English 
in the Elementary School.” Pro- 
fessor Calvin S. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College, will have an address upon 
‘The Importance of Oral English.” 
The officers of the association are: 
Principal W. R. Williams, Yonkers, 
secretary, and Superintendent L. U. 
Case, Tarrytown, president. 


SCHENECTADY. Former Su- 
perintendent Brubacher of this city 


om been succeeded here by Herbert 
lair of Hibbing, Minn. 


SYRACUSE. The report of the 
Common Council investigating com- 
mittee approving the Gary school 
System was accepted, but the alder- 
men withheld their recommenda- 
trons that the Gary system be 
adopted here until a later day, de- 
claring that they were ready to do 
sO as soon as the other committee 
nvestigating the Gary system is 
ready to report. 

In maki ng — — rt the aldermen 
stat ed tha it tl anvassed all of the 
schools In ns and found the 
people of that city than satis- 
fied with the system, so satisfied. in 
fact, that they declared they would 
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. mem The Worst Is Yet To Come! 


The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 


ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 
Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
of usefulness. 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
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PENNSYLVANIA. — 
HARRISBURG. A stiff fight will 
be made by the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ league for the passage of 
a compulsory teachers’ pension law 
and the fulfillment of the minimum 
wage law, according to Miss Mar- 
garet M. Sullivan, president of the 
organization. The 40,000 members of 
the league, she said, were determined 
to better the salary cOndition of the 
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school teacher in this state 
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SOUTHERN STATES Why are Esterbrook Pens 
used in a great majority 
GEORGIA. of the public schools ? 
ATHENS. Through the summer Because they are the 





school for teachers, the Universit) easiest writing, longest- 
is projecting itself into every section : 

S project ng itselt inte every ectio wearing of all pens and 
of the hundreds of teachers annually 

attending the session and carrying to have given entire satisfac_ 
their home counties the benefits they tion for more than a half- 


derive. century. 
his vear Dr oseph S. Stewart 
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superintendent, and no man in the 
state is better fitted for the place Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Under his administration the schoo! 


is bound to succeed and the forth- New York Camden, N. J. 
coming session promises to be the 
best the school has had 

The directors are David 
row, C. M. Snelling, M. L 
Andrew M. Soule, Jere M. 
Thomas J. Wooiter. 
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JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


IRON MOUNTAIN. 


Superin- 
tendent L. E. Amidon has just of- 
fered his resignation, to take effect 
at the end of the present school year. 
He will take charge of the Brewer 


Teachers’ Agency, the <Audito- 
rium, Chicago, after the middle of 
June, being associated with Orville 
Brewer, who founded this agency 
nearly thirty-four years ago. 

Mr. Amidon has administered the 
schools of Iron Mountain for the 
past seventeen years, and is one oi 
the prominent educators of the Up- 
per Peninsula. He came to Iron 
Mountain after getting his Master’s 
degree from Harvard, and the school 
system under his direction has de- 
veloped until it has become a mat- 
ter of no little local pride. A beau- 
tiful new high school building has 
just been completed, which cost 
$175,000, and contains the latest pos- 
sible equipment. In order to give 
this the greatest utility, Mr. Amidon 
has installed what he calls the 
“block” system, which enables the 
pupils to pursue a chosen line of 
work, going to school half a day, 
while the other half is devoted to 
some gainful occupation. 

The Brewer Teachers’ Agency is 
the oldest agency west of the Alle- 
ghanies. 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. A study recently 
made by W. J. Brady, professor of 
chemistry, State Normal School here, 
reveals the following facts regarding 
the enrollment in the different sub- 
jects taught in the first class high 
schools of Missouri:— 

Agriculture is the only recognized 
high school science that shows any 
gain in its percentage of enrollment 
for the nine years from 1905 to 1914, 
while the enrollment in science as a 
whole, excluding domestic science, 
has declined from 64.4 per cent. to 
49.2 per cent. This seems remarkable 
in view of the fact that nine years ago 
comparatively few science teachers in 
the high schools of Missouri were col- 
lege trained and that the schools are 
now much better equipped for teach- 
ing science. In 1905, five dollars per 
pupil enrolled in science classes was 
invested in science teaching equip- 
ment: in 1913, $15.75 was so invested. 

Domestic though not 
taught as aé_ science, has had a 
healthy growth since its introduction 
into the high schools of Missouri in 
1906, the enrollment having increased 
from 2.3 per cent. to 13.3 per cent 


science, 


Special 
One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Founded in 1888 by 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, 


‘‘We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 
qualifications of our own graduates. We haye personal and positive know- 
ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 
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Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Secretary 


Music 
Drawing 
Physical Training 


HENRY ,AWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presidsnt 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
pedagogy in America. |taims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall i; - 
formation on application to 


HAKRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Algebra, both first and second year, 
has a smaller per cent. of students 
than formerly. Solid geometry and 
trigonometry both show a decrease. 
Professor Bray thinks that the five 
per cent. decrease in all mathematics 
courses indicates a state of unrest 
and a demand for courses that will 
contribute more information bear- 
ing on the practical affairs of life 
without sacrificing fundamental ma- 
thematical principles or ideals. 

History courses in the Missouri 
high schools are more than holding 
their own. Ancient history alone 
shows any decrease in percentage of 
enrollment. All other history 
courses show substantial gains. 

The enrollment in the Latin 
courses has decreased from 6508 
per cent. to 40 per cent. since 
1905. German has held its own. It 
is pointed out that one of the pos- 
sible reasons German has not made 
greater increase is because the sub- 
ject has not been introduced into the 
high school curricula as rapidly as 
the number of first class high 
schools has increased. This fact may 
also have tended to lower the per 
centage in some of the other courses 
such as music, manual training and 
drawing. 

The commercial sttbjects increased 
from 9.4 per cent. in 1905 to 20.9 
per cent. in 1913. Stenography and 
typewriting show an increase from 
2.5 per cent. to 12.8 per cent.. while 
bookkeeping shows a gain of from 
only 6.9 per cent. to &1 per cent 

The introduction of teacher-train- 
ing courses has caused remarkable 
growth in the enrollment in the sub- 
ject of pedagogy. In 1908, 5 per 
cent. were enrolled in the subject: 
in 1913, 9.5 per cent. 


JEFFERSON CITY. President B 
F. Allen, of Lincoln Institute, State 
Normal, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes, was unan- 
imously re-elected for another term 
of two years. 

The appropriation committee of 
the House and Senate of the Mis- 
sourt Legislature has just recom- 


mended $121,000 for the support of 
Lincoln Institute for the next bi- 
ennial period. That is probably the 
largest sum ever appropriated by 
any state ior the support of a Negro 
school, 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. For the first time in 
the history of the Lincoln schools, 
the practice of vocational recom- 
mendation for scholars entering the 
high school from the several grade 
schools, is being generally tried out. 
The initial trial was something more 
than a year ago, but the actual prac- 
tice was begun with this semester. 
Each eighth grade scholar who went 
to the upper school at the com- 
mencement of the present term, was 
met in the high school by the 
“Home Room’”’ teacher. The com- 
ing of the new scholars had been 
heralded by advance notice of the 
vocational choice of each. The home 
teacher received an exhaustive card 
for each student first entering the 
high school. The vocational choice 
of the student together with the 
recommendation by the grade school 
principal, and with the record of 
the physical examination and scho- 
lastic standing were sent in advance 
of the new scholars. A theme on 
vocational choice written by each 
boy and girl, was forwarded with 
the other data. A comparison of 
the student choice of vocation and 
the teachers’ recommendation 


‘ ( as to 
advisable vocation in the 


particular 





pew NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 
water, Mass. 


A. C, Boyden, M. A, 


— NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbary Ptte 
man, Priacipal. 


For both serxe<. 
For catalogue, address the Principal. , 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For every Department of School Work. As Publisher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Avency Schoo! Directories”, we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the follow- 
ing States: Arizona, California, Colerado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Uklahoma, Oregon, South Dakora, L tah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Boeklet ‘‘How to Apply For a Schoo 





members or sent prepaid for Fift 
Cents in stamps. Money Refunde 


and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of 
Teachers of all the States’, free to FSS 


if not satisfied. WRITE US TO-DAY ROCKY MT TEA CHIEF RS’ 


for free Booklet showing how we ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG. DENVER.COLO 


place our teachers. Wm, Ruffer, Mgr. 





The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 





instance, sometimes showed a clash 
of minds. What the teacher thought 
should fit the student didn’t always 
coincide with what the student was 
sure was the fitting climax of a 
school career. 


OHIO. 


WOOSTER. President Lewis E. 
Holden, of the University, has re- 
signed. There are to be reorgani- 
zations in the University. 

MINNESOTA. 

DULUTH. The Northeastern 
Minnestota Educational Association 
elected Peter E. Oleson, of Cloquet, 
president, and Miss Imogene Aus- 
tin secretary, and N. A. Young, trea- 
surer. 

A report requesting rural school 
boards to provide proper living 
conditions for teachers was given by 
the legislative committee. The com- 
mittee also reported that it has un- 
der consideration the bill regarding 
teachers’ pensions. Petitions are be- 
ing circulated in favor of the pro- 
posed measure. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON Efforts to repeal 
the Teachers’ Pension law, which is 
in operation in Wiscgnsin and in 


which Racine teachers are greatly 
interested, have come to naught as 
a result of the determined opposi- 
tion developed all over the state. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
SACRAMENTO Chances are 


hr: oh? r 


ent tne students ot 


tion of nature study in the local 
schools. 

It is possible for the university 
to co-operate with the chamber of 
commerce and the local school au- 
thorities in the introduction of the 
nature study field excursions into 
the local schools. 

The chamber of commerce has 
been studying this phase of school 
life for the past two years, since it 
was recommended to Sacramento by 
Dr. Werner Hegemann, early in 
1913. 


NORTHWESTEKN STATES 


OREGON. 

SALEM. Although nine bills af- 
fecting school matters have been 
consigned to the legislative ceme- 
tery, there are still twenty-two mea- 
sures relating to the subject of edu- 
cation in the two houses. Of this 
number one has been signed by the 
Governor, four have passed the 
House, eight in the Senate, and the 
remainder are pending. 

Early in the session two bills abol- 
ishing rural supervisors were intro- 

1 


duce The bill introduced in the 
House was indefinitely postponed, 
but a bill introduced on the subject 
in the Senate passed that body, and 
is now in the House. The amend- 


ment provides that the schoo! direc- 
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tors in a county where the law is in 


peration may abolish supervisors 
majority vote. 
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Pacific International Exposition — has 
been given over exclusively to edu- 
cation and its allied study, social 
economy, the educational features of 
the great world’s fair are by no 
means confined to the Palace of Ed- 
ucation. 

The Palace of Education and 
Social Economy covers five acres 
and was built at a cost of $425,610. It 
fronts on the beautiful Fine Arts 
Lagoon, across which are seen the 
majestic curving colonnades of the 
Palace of Fine Arts. The area of 
the palace is about equally divided 
between the two subjects. Half of 
the space devoted to education will 
be used by the various states of the 
union, and half by foreign countries, 
It is to be a departure here that no 
specimens and examples of pupils’ 
work will be shown, but each city 
will display its one specialty, with 
working models where they can be 
used, and classes in actual operation. 

The selective educational work will 
range from kindergarten training, 
aided by motion pictures, to instruct- 
ing in agriculture, technical subjects, 
manual and _ vocational training, 
applied arts, etc., in the public 
schools. Among the many features 
of this work to which especial at- 
tention has been given. are the re- 
markable systems of vocational 
training and rotation of desk work 
with outside activities as developed 
at Gary, Indiana; moving pictures in 
schools and for teaching engineering 
schools for the defective; the school 
as a social center; commercial and 
correspondence schools; humane ed- 
ucation; centralized control of all 
schools from one center as in New 
York; consolidated rural _ schools,. 
demonstrated by Utah and Indiana; 
physical and military training; labor- 
atory work and higher education of 
women. 

The arrangement by which each 
city, state or country will exhibit 
the one system or process for which 
it is celebrated marks a distinct ad- 
vance in educational methods and 
aims at a general exposition, and 
this feature cannot fail to be one of 
the most profound benefit to 
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Agriculture and gardening will be 
a feature. An elaborate display will 
be made by the various states, il- 
lustrating agricultural education in 
elementary and high schools. Other 
groups will include education in 
commerce and industry; education 
of the subnormal will, covering in- 


stitutions for the deaf, blind and 
other defectives; summer schools, 
extension courses, expeditions and 
investigations, text books and 
school furniture. 

The. United States government 


will make an elaborate display in- 
cluding the work of many of the 
agricultural stations throughout the 
country. Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio, California, Utah, Argentina, 
Canada and Brazil will be partic- 
ularly well represented in this phase 
of educational work. The govern- 
ment will also be represented by 
elaborate general education displays 
prepared by the national bureaus of 
education, covering national prob- 
lems, work in the District of Colum- 
bia and Alaska and among the 
Indians and negroes. 

New York will have a monu- 
mental working exhibit illustrating 
by a thirty-foot electric dotted re- 
lief map and other ingenious means, 
her new system of centralized con- 
trol of public school activities. 
Missouri on the other hand will il- 
lustrate decentralized control, 
Illinois will specialize on standard 
and superior schools, Indiana, Utah 
and Oregon will devote a large area 
to consolidated rural schools, while 
Wisconsin will show the splendid 
methods and result of her work in} 
the line of. educational extension. 
The new and highly successful sys- 
tem of vocational, educational and 
manual training work evolved by 
the schools of Gary, Indiana, . will 
be given a separate section. 


Massachusetts will specialize on 
exhibits of her vocational training 
methods, Salt Lake will illustrate 
her military system, and Oregon 


will specialize on rural schools as 
neighborhood centers. 

Moving pictures will play an im- 
portant’ part in all branches of the 
work in the education and social 
economy departments, which closely 
interrelate. 

Under the general supervision of 


Miss Elizabeth McCormick, Cali- 
fornia cities will illustrate new 
methods of outdoor study and out- 
door schools and other states will 
contribute similar displays. The 


United States Department of Labor 
will have a large child welfare ex- 
hibit, including child labor, work of 
the boy scouts, the .Campfire girls, 
boyland, social center, home _ econ- 
omics, playgrounds, etc. 

St. Louis, among the cities, will 
devote most of its space education- 
ally to the educational museums. 
Philadelphia to central high schools. 
Boston to medical inspection, Los 
Angeles to school social service, 
Oakland, California, to the education 
of the defective, Pennsylvania to 
State medical inspection, and other 


states and cities will display other 
specialities. 

With a great number of foreign 
nations participating there will be 
many special exhibits. Notable 
among these~ will. be the school 


operated under the Montessori ,sys- 
tem and in the personal charge of 
Mme. Montessori, who will come 
here from Italy in order to present 
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THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
any desired goal. Long leaps may sometimes 


ONLY 
ONE omer oh gered is ae onnee way of reachi 
om plis e end in view, but there is always the risk of the fall when tco grea 

a is attempted at one bound. On the other bane. to settle down in the present ater. 
ye meee nyo with slowly oozing aspi- STEP until one is to all intents and purposes 
= — no thoughc of even one more a fixture is perhaps @ greater mistake. 
_—— you to put me into a larger position. } have becn here three )esrs and made good 
plen : iy and can have an easy berth for a long time, but that is not what I want,” wrote 
a cap idate Jast week. ‘I want a hard and big job—more money, and opportunity to do 
ngs.’ To be lazily content with holding down an average ition is one thing ; te bring the 
~~ peace up to its best and then look ahead tu the next round is another. 
@ teacher a reliable Agency can be of help to is the teacher who is ready to go HIGHER. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N.. Y. 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Rt zox.sctit3, 2ncctescninarns pustncee” 
us mussoried by our own obserations of thirty IT TELLS HOW, ae 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 
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TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° itt Avenue 


BRecommen@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. — 
Advises parents about schools. WH. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY nvoazees to 
Schools, and Pamiiies, 
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otsoey with excellent Gachab. Phebe 


firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 
1889. 
none for peplotretinn if you aaa a 


Kellogg's Agency 2-25.55. es 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Sch Pen 
sylvania and other States. Grade toneneus with ability opt pene ap ae 

_— of maeie jee fone pee itions payin $70 to $90 per month. For fart 
rmat ress TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO 


» Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante, 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENCY ° 20%92%%,¢,09Propstetors 


ng, Boston, 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior , 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free Se cobeet cmlotuine 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥ 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, ‘ ne 4 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Oolleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ors. Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manager, . 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. . 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manages 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. : 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . , 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass, 


ALVIN F.PRASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone, 





thoroughly a system that has been 
a subject for world wide discussion. 
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Another way to relate school to hfe and 
complete and perfect the teaching of English, 
History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the orzezxal music 
which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 
and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 
ages and of all peoples. 
This little booklet presents a chronological table of 
world events, relates the development of 
Music from the Ancient Hebrew civiization, 
to the present time, which alone is worth 
more than the ordinary text book and also 
shows how to utilize the Victor in every de- 
partment of school work, thus correlating 
music with every other sub- 


ject in the entire course. 


Victor XXV a 
$67.50 special quotation Send for Sree copy to 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in Mi 
Phong nl edgar Educational Department 
under the instrument safe and 
secure 


cabinet can be locked to so Wictor Talking Machine Co. 
ones mee iy: Weieienaibic Camden, N. J. 

















